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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 





Old English China. By Mrs. 


WILLOUGHSY HODGSON. Author of “How 
to Identify Old China,” “ ay Own China Book, 
&c. With 16 plates in colour and 64 in half- 
tone, and numerous reproductions of factory 
marks. Royal 4to, 25s. net. 

Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson is well known to all who are 
interested in old china as an authority of high standing, 
and the publishers confidently anticipate that this 
beautifully illustrated volume will take rank as the 
standard guide to collectors. 
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Richard Wagner, Composer of 
Overas. By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. Musical 
Critic to the “Saturday Review.” Demy 8vo. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“As we should have expected from Mr. Runciman, 
there is a directness and unconventionality about his 
views which, so long as they rest on a firm basis of 
fact, greet us like a cheerful breeze over the morass 
through which so much so-called criticism of Wagner 
meanders.”—Times. 

"&s 


The Comedy of Manners. 


A History, mvc | By JOHN PALMER, 
sometime scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Dramatic Critic to the ‘“‘Saturday Review.” 
With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“In Mr. Palmer’s gay and adventurous book there - 
much more than we have touched upon. . 
accounts of his five authors are just and lively; re 
sound sense supports his high spirits.”—Times. 


"hs 


The Future of the Theatre. 
By JOHN PALMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
* Mr. Palmer is as refreshing as a sea-breeze. There is 
a delightful and graceful audacity about him, which 
must make him tonic to anyone who is bored with the 
theatre, or gloomy about the theatre, and very salutary 
to those who take the theatre too seriously.’ ’—Times. 
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War and Women. From Experi- 
ence in the Balkans and Elsewhere. By Mrs. 
ST. CLAIR STOBART, Founder of the 
Women’s Convoy Corps. With a poner by 
Viscount Esher, G.C.B. Illustrated. 6d. net. 
“The book places the War Office and the British Red 
Cross upon their defence, for obviously when the 
present system is condemned by such authorities as 
Lord Esher and Mrs. Stobart, some justification is 
required by those who support it.”—Standard. 
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King’s College Lectures on 


Colonial Problems. Edited. py 


F. J.C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. LEWIS HARCOURT, 
apr of State for the Colonies. 
. he 

Contents.—The Colonies in International Law. By the 
Rev. T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D.—Native Land and 
Labour in the South Seas. By Sir Everard im Thurn, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.—Problems of Australian Federation. 
By the Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G.—The 
Influence of Science upon Empire. By Sir C. P. Lucas, 
K. -M.G.—The Colonial Reformers of the Early 
Nineteenth Century. By Prof. H. E. Egerton, M.A.— 
The oe of an Imperial Executive. By Sidney 
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The World of Labour. By 


G. D. H. COLE, B.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 5s. net. 

“We heartily commend this book, first to Trade 
Unionists, but to all others as well who are interested 
in the greatest problem of our time—the problem of 
the control of industry in a democratic State.”—New 


Statesman. 
"& 


Tory ism. A Political Dialogue. By 
K. a1 FEILING, M.A. Student of o_ 
Church, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ Coll 
Oxford. With an introduction by 
SMITH, K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. " net. 


“It is a torrent "ot brilliant talk; a torrent, let us add, 
to which Liberals as well as Tories may listen, not 
only with pleasure, but with profit and advantage.” 


—Nation 
"Es 


The Future of the Women’s 


Movement. By Mrs. H. M. SWAN- 


WICK, M.A. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Fawcett. 2s. net. 

“Mrs. Swanwick’s sdaenanitens of the claims of women 
is clear, bright, forcible, well informed, and fairly 
reasoned. It is more likely to persuade doubters than 
any other statement that has yet appeared.’’—Mr. J. A. 
Hosson in the Manchester Guardian. 


ws 
Round About a Pound a Week. 


By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. 2s. 6d. net. 

“If anyone wants to know how the poor live to-day, 
he will find it in Mrs. Pember Reeves’s little book. 
Here there is no sensation, no melodrama, no bitter 
cry. It is not outcast London that we are shown, but 
ordinary London, resolutely respectable; not ‘the 
Submerged Tenth,’ but somewhere about the a 

—Nation. 


Os 
The New Alinement of Life. 


By a= WALDO TRINE. Post 8vo. 
The Author’s main object in this new volume is to sift 
out the fundamental truths of real Christianity. He 
separates them from the many half-truths and errors 
which nowadays so often overlay them. It will appeal 
to all thoughtful readers, expressing as it does the 
very ideas so many of us have tried to express. Like 
all Mr. Trine’s books, it will inspire to better living 
and better a’ and shows what a little wholesome 
em an will do toward the attainment of true 
appiness. 
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What is Education ? By sTan- 
LEY LEATHES, C.B. formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer in History of T Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Joint Editor of the “Cambridge Modern 
History.” 2s. 6d. net. 


No recent comments cn education have ‘created more 
interest among thoughtful students of the subject than 
Mr. Stanley Leathes’s articles in The Times Educational 
Supplement. In this book the same writer has worked 
up the material used therein into a comprehensive 
review of the principles underlying education. 


ww 
Principles and 


By E. P. CULVERWELL, 

M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor, Trinity 

College, Dublin; Professor “of Education, 

University College, Dublin. Crown 8vo., with 

many Illustrations from Photogra taken 

spect an and a portrait of Dr. Montessori. 
. 6d. net. 
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Macmillan’s Books Suitable for Presents. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Just So Stories. by BupyaRp KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and 12 additional Illus- 
trations in Colour by JosEPH M. GLEESON. 4to, 6s. net. 


Songs from Books. btniform with 
Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket Edition. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather 5s. net. Edition de 
Luae (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to the fact 

that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only Complete 

Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the 

latest texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 
Author’s Annotated Edition. 


The Works of Tennyson. wit 
Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Spectator.—“ This single volume will be the definitive, autho- 
ritative, standard edition of Tennyson for the general student and 
the young scholar. It shovld be in the hands of all teachers of 
English poetry and in every school library. And no better prize 
could be given to any boy or girl of literary and poetic tastes.” 


The Complete Works. centenary 
Edition, Annotated by the Author, and Edited by 
HALLAM, LORG TENNYSON. In 9 volumes (sold 
separately). Globe 8vo, 4s, net per volume. Also in cloth, 
extra gilt top, complete in box, 36s. net. [Hversley Series. 


CompleteWorks in OneVolume. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. Pocket Edition. 5 vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, 
gilt edges, pott 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 
12 vols. 16mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. 
Globe Edition. Cloth 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp 
leather, 5s. net. 


In Memoriam. with notes by the Author. 
| gon by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. F’ecap. 8vo. 
8. net. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson; 4 Memoir. 
By his son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With portrait 
and facsimiles. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
wag) by HALLAM, LORDTENNYSON. With portraits. 
vo. 10s. net. 


“e RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Sadhana: The Realisation of 


Life. A Series of Lectures by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” etc. Extra crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
The Crescent Moon. Child- 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 


Poems. 
Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


8 Illustrations in Colour. 
The Globe.—‘ The ems depict every phase of the child’s 


imagination. Their richness and beanty will be sufficiently obvious 
from the examples we have given, and these qualities are even 
more apparent when the poet turns from childhood itself to gaze 
upon the motherhood which enfolds it.” 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Collected Poems. 3y A. £., Author of “The 


Divine Vision and other Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 

Collected Poems. 38y Newman HowarD: 
including ‘‘ Kiartan the Icelander,” ‘ Savonarola,” 
“ Constantine the Great,” “The Guanches: an Idyl,” and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


Tales from Arpriosto. sy J. sHIELD 


NICHOLSON, 8c.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 








VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. taitea by co. x. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. [Published 
Quarterly.] Vol. I. Super Reyal 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 

The Times.—“ The illustrations deal with all aspects of national 
life, and constitute a valuable addition to the historian’s text, 
more particularly because Macdulay drew so much of his informa- 
tion and inspiration from these illustrations of history.” 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, 


First Lord Lytton. sy ns cranp. 
SON. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustratiens. 
2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of Florence Nightin- 
gale. sy sir EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure 
Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
Theodore Roosevelt. An Autobio- 
graphy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Dec. 12. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOR BOOK. 
The Fairy Book. the best popular Fairy 


Stories, selected and rendered anew by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 52 Illustrations in 
Colour by WarWICK GoBLE. Crown 4to. 16s. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 
Border. sy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 


With Illustrations by HUcn THomson. Extra Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 5s. net. Highways and Byways Series. 





My Life with the Eskimo. 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 17s. net. (Dec. 12. 

*,* A fascinating record of travel and adventure by one who, 


more than any other man living, has lived with the Eskimo and 
made himself master of their lore and traditions. 


2 SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. 3y STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author 
of “A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illustrations anda 
Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. 
By HERMANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photographs 
by the Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 

A Changed Man, The Waiting 
Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
the Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. syn. «. 
WELLS. 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. i 
Here are Ladies. sy JaMzEs sTEPHENS, 
Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Bendish: A Study in Prodigality, 6s. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Behind the Scenes in the 


Schoolroom. Being the Experiences of a 
Young Governess)s By FLURENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Author of * Misunderstood.” Extra Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Daily Telegraph.—“ Written with all the author’s accustomed 
distinction of style and mastery of construction. In its portrayal 
both of individuals and of types it is an artist’s work.” 


MRS. WATTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Van Cleve. ny mary 8. Warts, Author of 


** Nathan Burke,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 





*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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COLOR BOOKS. 


‘* Princess Badoura.” A Tale from the Arabian Nights. 
by Lavurenca HovusMan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


Reiold 
Illustrated by EpMUND DULAC. 
103. 6d. net.) 

“Quality Street.” A Comedy in Four Acts. 


By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated by HuoH THomson. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
15s. net.) 
“Adam Bede.” 


By GrorceE Exot. _[ilustrated by GORDON 


BRownNE. (Chambers. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘The Shadowless Man.” By H. von Cuamisso. “The Cold 
Heart.” By WitHetm Havrr. Iilustrated by Forster 


Rosson. (Holden & Hardingham. 15s. net.) 

“The Open Road.” By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by CLaupE 
A. SHEPPERSON. (Methuen. 1%s. net.) 

“‘ Arthur Rackham’s Book of Pictures.” With an Introduction 


by Srr A. QuILLER-CoucH. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 
‘Hans Holbein the Younger.” By ArtHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
With Illustrations in Color and Monotone. (Allen. 2 vols. 


£3 3s. net.) ; 
‘“‘Oharles Conder : His Lifeand Works.” By FRANK GIBSON. 
Illustrated in Color. (Lane. 21s. net.) 


We began with ‘ Princess Badoura,’’ illustrated by 
Mr. Dulac, and, after a preliminary survey of this and the 
next four books on our list, we came back to ‘ Princess 
Badoura.’’ This was partly because the story of the 
Princess and of Prince Camaralzaman is one of the prettiest 
in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ and we were anxious to re-read 
it in Mr. Housman’s prose; and partly because Mr. Dulac’s 
frontispiece of the Princess encouraged us to the belief that 
he had really got behind the soft, sensuous Eastern atmos- 
phere of the tale. Nor, after further investigation, do 
Mr. Housman and Mr. Dulac seem other than well met. 
We have written before on this artist’s color sense, which 
is peculiarly rich and glowing. In this volume he adapts 
it to the conventions of Oriental design so skilfully, and yet 
so naturally, that both conventions and color gain materially 
in the process. There are ten drawings in the book; some 
remind us of Japan and China, others of Persia; but there 
is not one that suggests the word plagiarism. Mr. Dulac 
has before now given proof of his prowess in the illustration 
of Eastern romance, but we venture to think he has done 
nothing better than this. He has, at the least, added to his 
color power a new feeling for the beauty of line. 

It is difficult to imagine any other of the illustrators 
on our list making anything of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ They 
would all seem to be too closely wedded to the Western ideals 
of art to venture into such strange, erotic company as that 
in which Mr. Dulac makes himself so much at home. Take 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, for instance. Eighteenth-century 
England is generally far enough for him, and in Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s delightful comedy, ‘‘ Quality Street,’’ he need only 
step as far as the threshold of the nineteenth century. The 
period of the play is the overlapping of the two centuries, 
and its atmosphere, if anything, more eighteenth-century 
than otherwise ; which is fortunate for Mr. Thomson as a 
truthful artist, with a nice feeling for the elegantly 
picturesque as well as for truth. Moreover, he is genuinely 
at ease in the eighteenth-century middle-class atmosphere, 
and his easiness communicates itself in these portraits of the 
dainty spinsters of ‘‘ Quality Street,’’ in and out of their 
neat, spotlessly-clean apartments. His drawing is of a piece 
with these apartments: tidy to a degree, precise, and sure ; 
and his color is as cool and clean as the chintz in their 
drawing-room. Mr. Gordon Browne is yet another of our 
born-to-be-Enlish illustrators. In illustrating George 
Eliot’s famous novel he is dealing with the same country, 
and pretty much the same period (but a totally different 
social milieu) as Mr. Thomson; and his vigorous, straight- 





forward pictures and character studies are convincing. He 
does not, perhaps, show quite the same specialist intimacy 
as his brother-artist. Neither is he as dainty—but ‘‘ Adam 
Bede’ cannot, by any stretch of fancy, be called a dainty 
book. We thank him especially for a delightful Hetty, and 
for quite a quantity of incisive penwork. 

“The Shadowless Man” was well worth another 
translation, and, together with its companion story, 
Wilhelm Hauff’s “The Cold Heart,” makes an unusually 
attractive literary gift-book. Dr. Rappoport explains the 
eccentric German genius who wrote the former, and Mr. H. 
Robertson does the same service, briefly, for Hauff; Mr. 
Forster Robson illustrates both. It is sound, rather than 
great, illustration: that is to say, it gives us not ignoble 
human principals, passably impressive supernaturals, and 
a very fair idea of the Black Forest. We have seen more stirring 
illustrations of Hans Andersen; yet we doubt whether any 
story of Andersen’s is as vividly impressive as the story of 
the Shadowless Man who bartered his shadow for gold, 
and was tempted, like Faust, to mortgage his soul with the 
certainty of ultimate foreclosure. ‘‘ The Cold Heart ’”’ yields 
more obvious opportunities for illustration than ‘‘ The 
Shadowless Man,’’ and possibly for this reason Mr. Robson 
is happier in the former than in the latter. We like especially 
the picture in which the generally benevolent Glassmanikin, 
swollen out of his normal size and proper proportions, with 
flaming beard and stockings to match, rounds on cold- 
hearted Peter Munk for striking down his wife; and the 
drawing facing p. 68, in which Peter, brought to his senses 
and once more in possession of a warm heart, floors his evil 
genius, Dutch Michael, has the force of its simplicity. 

It was a bold illustrator who undertook to picture 
Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ The Open Road.’’ The illustration of a single 
poem, or a single poet, is difficult enough ; a whole anthology 
of poetry, not to mention the prose passages, calls, for its 
really successful manipulation, a practically unobtainable 
nimbleness of imagination. What wonder, then, that Mr. 
Shepperson has taken the safe and obvious path in prefer- 
ence to the adventurous one? But if not exciting, most of 
his drawings are excellent interpretations of what he set out 
to interpret. All his landscapes—and he illustrates with a 
landscape wherever practicable—remind us of a reverent, 
a sincere, feeling for the glories of English scenery. Words- 
worth he illustrates admirably by these soft, poetic land- 
scapes and pastorals ; he would have to be another man to 
be equally successful with Keats or Shelley. His is a quiet, 
even-paced talent that requires quiet, even-paced poems for 
its opportunity. Lyric rapture, pagan sprightliness, the 
depths of passion, are beyond its range. Indeed, we have 
but few draughtsmen really capable of illustrating great 
poetry ; one would not need all the fingers to count them. 
When all is said, Mr. Lucas’s book is a classic by now, and 
no illustrations, least of all Mr. Shepperson’s, would make 
it less so. 

As there is nobody quite like Mr. Rackham, so the form 
of his ‘‘ Book of Pictures’’ resembles nothing else among 
the volumes under review. Here are illustrations torn from 
their text—presented, classified indeed according to their 
kind, but otherwise in more or less haphazard order, as 
pictures to be judged on their independent merits. Some, 
and the first sketches of others, have been published before ; 
but a good many are, or appear to be, quite fresh. They 
include every phase of Mr. Rackham’s art, even the impres- 
sionistic phase as evidenced by such drawings as ‘‘ The 
Signal ’’ (which might easily be by Mr. Wilson Steer) and 
the Thaulow-like ‘“‘ Regent’s Canal.’’ Elves and goblins, 
Kensington Gardens, the Classic myths, all are here. The 
‘* Ring ”’ illustrations are not represented ; but the artist’s 
particular sense of pantheism is expressed sufficiently in 
others that are present. Needless to say, these drawings 
stand the test of their isolation triumphantly. For those 
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who have only looked at Mr. Rackham superficially, Sir 

Arthur Quiller-Couch’s interpretative introduction will open 

new vistas of thought leading to the how and why of Mr. 

Rackham’s popularity as a child’s illustrator. The pictures 

will do the rest. 
* * * * * 

The discovery of new needs proceeds apace in the region 
of Christmas books, as elsewhere. Art-lovers, connoisseurs, 
collectors must, it has been found, be attended to. They 
may cast an indulgent eye on the lighter stuff of general 
interest ; but they will not be entirely fobbed off with it. 
Hence, for the benefit of these special tastes, the appearance 
in the midst of the rush of the autumn season of such a work 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s two volumes on Holbein. This is cer- 
tainly the most complete biographical record of the artist 
that has yet seen the light. With unwearied diligence Mr. 
Chamberlain has collected the major and minor Holbein 
‘* discoveries ’’ of the last decade or so, has pursued his 
patient way through the Calendars of Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII., in search of stray grist for his 
mill, and has even pounced upon, as subject for a chapter, 
that ‘‘ Portrait of an Unknown English Lady”’ which was only 
identified as a Holbein last summer. These volumes contain 
no fewer than 252 illustrations, twenty-four being in color, 
and all handsomely done. There is abundance of interesting 
biographical material, and we get, for the first time, some- 
thing like a detailed and connected account of Holbein’s 
share in the getting of wives for King Henry. If the price 
of this work is not everybody’s, Holbein at least is every- 
body’s painter. One can hardly say the same of Charles 
Conder, whose life and art Mr. Frank Gibson discusses so 
sympathetically in a book made beautiful by its exquisite 
color reproductions. The general public knew Conder chiefly 
as a painter of fans. These recalled in some measure the 
dainty art as practised in eighteenth-century France, but 
the resemblance was only superficial; Conder’s genius was 
essentially his own. It was a somewhat wayward genius ; 
from the first he was impatient of rules, and throughout his 
life he preferred to draw from memory rather than the model. 
The result was halting and often bad draughtsmanship, 
noticeable in accordance with the larger or smaller scale of 
his work. He tried illustration, but was too independent 
to put his heart into other people’s ideas, and his results 
were mainly failures. Mr. Gibson knew him well, both in 
Australia, where Conder’s youth was largely spent, and in 
Chelsea after he became recognized as a star of the New 
English Art Club. He has studied this painter-poet, and is 
sensible of his weaknesses as well as his strength; and his 
appreciative and fair-minded record is a worthy memorial as 
well as a book of beauty 





FAIRYLAND. 
“The Fairies Here and Now.” By S. R. LitTLEwoop. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
‘*Pairies.” By G.M. FAULDING. (Batsford. 2s, net.) 


“The Hungarian Fairy-Book.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

‘*Maoriland Fairy Tales.” By Epitx Howes. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


By NANDOR POGANY. 


THomas THE Ruymer, Mr. Faulding reminds us, was shown 
three roads—‘‘ the narrow road, so thick beset wi’ thorns 
and briers,” and “the braid, braid road,’’ of which we have 
all heard tell, and a third— 
** And see ye not that bonny road 
That winds about the ferny brae? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae!” 

This is the road of escape from the harshness and unsatis- 
factoriness, and unreasonableness of what is too often taken 
for reality, from cut-and-dried valuations, ready-made views 
of the world—a road, indeed, which leads to the heart of 
reality itself. This disinterested, non-utilitarian road all 
poets tread, and all children, and, we suppose, all child- 
like peoples, like the Maoris, of whose fairy tales Mrs. Howes 
has made so charming a collection. The land it leads to (at 
any rate, when trodden by a civilized poet) is a land of an 
admirable sanity, humor, common-sense, considerateness, 
in a wise and right interpretation of the term, detachment. 
No one ever loitered on this primrose path to such good pur- 





pose as Hans Andersen, and the first sentence of his which 
comes to mind exhibits all these desirable qualities in a 
mellow ripeness and perfection. “The merman and his 
daughter must, of course, be invited first, though no doubt 
it will be very inconvenient for them to remain so long on 
dry land.” This is an atmosphere as human and genial and 
kindly as Jane Austen’s ; it is as sensible and reasonable as 
Mr. Woodhouse’s fear of draughts. 

We leave the consideration of these four books for a 
moment to salute that great detached, illuminated spirit. 
Hans Andersen was the heir of all the fairy ages; he had 
the key of Fairyland, and was its supreme interpreter. He 
was a great lover of the earth and of man’s life upon it. 
This is our point—the humanity and sanity of Fairyland. 
The realm of Faérie is the real world, seen by the unspoiled 
eyes of poets and of children. To them the world is living 
and wonderful; anything may happen, nothing is too good 
to be true. Fairyland is a magical aspect of the real world, 
caught by the poet and the child. Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy, and so does Fairyland. Many in some degree, 
some few, like Andersen, supremely, are in this sense always 
children. The poets dwell in Fairyland, and in high moments 
of a happy mystical expansion they beckon us inside its 
gates. So Wordsworth says that “the cuckoo-bird” in 
spring-time breaks 

“The silence of the seas 
Amid the farthest Hebrides,” 
and Keats that the song of the nightingale charms 
“Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn.” 

But these song-charmed islands are the real Hebrides ; these 
ancient faérylands are no mythical abode of unreal beings, 
but, say, the medieval North, lying stretched out like a map, 
with gallant ships faring forth on their perilous way to and 
from every port of the old kingdoms of Norway and Scot- 
land, and Islands of Faroe and Orkney and Iceland. It is 
our earth that itself is Fairyland, with all its wonders and 
terrors. - Sailing earthly faéry seas, the Arab pilot took the 
turban from his shaven skull and flung it upon the deck, 
exclaiming ‘‘ We are lost! ’’ as his ship approached the Moun- 
tain of Loadstone, which would draw out the nails and all 
the iron from her timbers. In happier, but still earthly 
waters, the Spanish sailors, as they drew near Grand Canary, 
first saw shoals of flying-fish soar up out of the blue sea. 
But, indeed, the great ocean of reality all about is every- 
where phosphorescent with magic. Fairyland is constructed 
with materials taken from the real world. 

The only fairies we ourselves care about are the nursery 
fairies, and of these Mr. Littlewood writes excellently. He 
throws a very clear light on the point we have hinted at 
above. We will here quote him at some length :— 

‘One of the most important of these characteristics was 
that the nursery fairies did not live in any realm or world of 
their own. They did not dance in secret groves or people 
some mystic or forlorn land of long ago or far away. They 
lived in this commonplace world of ours, and went in and 
out among living men and women in their own homes. Jn 
Perrault, as a matter of fact, there is really no such thing as 
@ fairy, considered as a distinct race of beings. The fairies are 
all of them mortals, without anything to distinguish them except 
their magic power. Thus Cinderella’s godmother was no wonder- 
ful apparition in stars and spangles. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to turn to the original will find that she is never called 
‘fairy godmother’ at all. She is just Cinderella’s godmother, 
who happens to be ‘ fée.’ So, too, even the most ordinary 
things might be ‘ fées,’ just as the most ordinary people. In 
‘ Bluebeard ’ the only factor in the story that marks it out as 
a fairy-tale is the tell-tale key, which was ‘ fée.’? This is true 
of practically all the nursery fairies. In the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
there is no fairy organization apart from the everyday world 
of palace and cottage, pots and pans, tables and chairs. . > 
In the Grimms’ Mirchen the little men have nothing conven- 
tionally fairy-like about them except their size and their 
powers. Indeed, many of the Grimms’ stories are just so much 
extravagant and fortunate adventure.” 

Now, this is very interesting and, of course, quite true. 
Morgan-le-Fay, for instance, Arthur’s sister, was no creature 
of a race apart, but an ordinary human being gifted with 
magic powers, mortal as Merlin and Vivian were. We do 
not deny the existence of fairies of other kinds ; but, person- 
ally, we do not care for them. Mr. Faulding, for instance, 
quotes a sonnet by an American poet named Riley, about a 
fairy whom he saw “ peeling dewdrops with a blade of star- 
shine”; but the poem seems to us quite uninspired, very 
uninteresting and unconvincing. The true fairy tales, if we 
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may repeat ourselves once more, are born of the child’s way of 
looking at the world as alive and wonderful. The fairy-tale 
animals, in particular, are animals as children see them. 
Children have a great friendship and sympathy with animals 
—they look upon them as being on an equality with them- 
selves. We remember a little girl, who always exclaimed : 
“Naughty Beauty, silly Beauty, not to want to marry that 
nice Beast!’’ Another, expatiating on the wonderful pro- 
perties of her uncle’s dog, said: “ His bark’s got an echo.” 
This is quite the Hans Andersen touch—* The Dog Whose 
Bark had an Echo.”’ In the Maori fairy-tales the everyday 
fish of the sea are marvellous and magical. 


“The Cod had gazed upon the colors of the sunset, and 
asked for these upon his back. . . . One had seen a boy’s 
kite, and wished to resemble it in shape; that is why to-day 
the Skate is broad and flat. One wished to be red like blood, 
and to be able to groan like a wounded man; and so you may 
always hear the Gurnet groan when it is caught.” 


Mr. Walter de la Mare, for instance, is one of the grown- 
up people who sees things like a Maori or a child in the 
fairy-tale magical way It is useless to talk about it— 
“there it is,’’ as the poor people say. Why, indeed, should 
we talk about fairies or mystics or poets? Commentators 
are often people of very confused minds, and the language in 
which they express themselves is apt to be a perfect cloud- 
land ; a poet is a very lucid and rapid and subtle mind, con- 
trolling an else unfettered spirit of language. Moreover, he 
can make the most common and unromantic people and 
things fairy-like. Mr. de la Mare says of the blackberry 
hedges :— 

“They shine like William 
And Mary’s bower.” 


If William the Dutchman and his dull wife are romantic 
(and we see they are), why not George III. eating his apple 
dumpling in the sunshine of some old October day ? 

So Perrault’s “Tales of Mother Goose’’ took the most 
ordinary figures and clothed them with romance. Mr. Little- 
wood’s details about this collection are very welcome. The 
eight little stories are “ Cinderella,’’ “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “Bluebeard,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“ Riquet of the Tuft,” and “Toads and Diamonds.’’ How 
we should like to possess a copy of the original edition of 
this volume! Without any disrespect to the authors, we 
would gladly give the four books now lying on our table in 
exchange for one, and we would throw in a few commentaries 
into the bargain. Who wants commentaries on the merchant 
seeking goodly pearls, for instance, or the woman lighting 
a candle and sweeping her house? We are sure that these 
sane and happy little tales, repeated for generations by the 
hearths of cottage and chateau in France, whilst so many 
cruelties and confusions afflicted that fair land, expressed 
the people’s unpartisan, unutilitarian view of things, their 
joy in the world and in life for its own sake. Mr. Littlewood 
says, speaking of these stories :— 


“The structure, the characters, almost every detail, is 
necessary and perfect. The little dialogue between Red- 
Riding-Hood and her supposed grandmother, the figure of 
Sister Anne upon the tower of Bluebeard’s house, ‘ looking out 
over the sun-parched fields ’—they are enshrined for all time 
in Perrault’s narrative.” 


We have always thought, by the way, that it was from 
Sister Anne on the tower that the first suggestion came of 
Rossetti’s entrancing ballad, “ Sister Helen.” 

Both the Hungarian and the Maori collections mentioned 
above are true, popular fairy-tales, which will be delightful 
to all children and grown-up children who love such things. 
The Maori tales are chiefly inspired by the spectacle of the 
natural world, of the magic of which, as it is felt by simple 
people, they are full, as, for instance, in the charming fancy, 
“On the Moon.” With a deep, unconscious poetry, these 
primitive folk praise the earth they see and know. Here is 
the Maori story of the Creation :— 


“Tané gazed on the red clay that lay exposed where earth 
had fallen from a cliff. ‘ Red, the sacred color,’ he said, ‘ and 
earth from which all things grow and flourish. Surely from 


this I can make something greater than anything I have yet 
attempted.’ ”’ 


He then made man. The goodness of the earth and the 
greatness of man are at the bottom of all fairy-tales. Here, 
again, the earth itself is Fairyland. 





The Hungarian tales are nearer to us. They are stories, 
like the Grimms’, of “extravagant and fortunate adven- 
ture’’ in a world which is alive and wonderful, in which 
anything may happen, in which nothing is too good to be 
true, They pass through all ordeals, they surmount all 
obstacles, they come into their kingdom, and are happy ever 
after ; the gay, gallant boy, with his undaunted valor, and 
the maiden in the might and innocence of her unconscious 
and commanding beauty. 





THE TWO MAGICS. 


“The New Guv'nor.” By Jonn Barnett. (Wells Gardner. 6s.) 
“Bird Cay.” By H. pz Vere Stacpoore. (Wells Gardner. 


5s. net.) 
“The Adventures of Akbar.” By Frora ANNIE STEzEL. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


“Laddie.” By Genz StratTon-PorTer. (Murray. 6s.) 
“A Brave Little Royalist.” By DororHza Moore. (Nisbet. 5s.) 


“Jack and Jill.” By Grevi1e MacDonatp. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

“Pinocchio Under the Sea.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

“Wet Magic.” By E. Nespit. (Laurie. 6s.) 

“The Lamp-Girl.” By Erner Carnie. (Headley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

““Do-Well and Do-Little.” By Dora Sicerson. (Caseell. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Strange Story-Book.” Edited by ANDREW Lane 
(Longmans. ; 


Or our eleven Christmas books, five are unconcerned with 
supernormal people or things; five are with such people 
and things most deeply involved ; while one works its magic 
in both ways. Were we blessed with a niece, as well as a 
nephew, we should choose for presentation two or three 
books from each of the two high, glittering piles, and we 
should give the solitary “between you both.” From 
Pile I., then, we take for the nephew whom we have “ The 
New Guv’nor” and “ Bird Cay,” with a faint flutter of the 
fingers towards “ The Adventures of Akbar”; from Pile II., 
for the niece, whom, alas! we have not, we should choose, 
with no hesitation at all, “Jack and Jill,” “ Wet Magic,” 
and “The Lamp Girl.” “The New Guv’nor”’ is put before 
“Bird Cay” because, being rather an inexperienced aunt 
(the nephew does not live near us), we find it more interest- 
ing, and can therefore image to ourself a cropped dark head 
more absorbedly bent upon it, following out the 
known and the soon-to-be-known with eager recognition 
and forecasting. For though this book tells very 
definitely of one particular school with its language, manners, 
and geography, it has as well the universal element which 
will enable its boy-readers to recognize and shrewdly fore- 
cast. The “new guv’nor’”’ (Dunbury for “new boy”) is 
Gerald Wilding, and he has a companion new-guv’nor, 
Danvers, who is very cleverly depicted. Both are kept so 
well within the frame of normal boyhood that even an 
amateur aunt can feel that she knows them; while through 
them is displayed the “hero,” less easily convincing to such 
as she, but no doubt as real, and certainly as indispensable ; 
for even those of us who are schoolboys must have our 
romance, our outlet for the imagination, for love and dreams 
and devotion. Berthold, enigmatic and disturbing, brave 
and brilliant, supplies this element attractively; the great 
“Cock House Match”’ at football (we feel sure that we have 
said this wrong) is excitingly told, and very admirable is 
the restraint which refuses Berthold’s team the victory, 
despite their plucky play, for they were “fourteen rather 
small boys,”’ while Melton’s lot “contained three Fifteen 
men and two Thirtys”—Greek to this mere aunt, but aunts 
are inured to such ignorances. The book is one of the 
“Fathers and Sons Library’; and here we think that the 
unmistakable identity of ‘‘Dunbury’”’ may work towards the 
missing of one <f the declared aims. Surely, only Dunbury 
fathers will be content; all other sorts of fathers will 
be envious, and wish that about their school so unfailingly 
entertaining and likable a book had been written. 

“Bird Cay” is pure adventure. It begins at 
a telescope shop in Cornhill in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a shop which irresistibly reminds us of that 
belonging to Walter Gay’s uncle in “ Dombey and Son.” 
Indeed, the opening chapters are all Dickens ; Captain Horn 
derives from Captain Cuttle, and the boy, Dick Bannister, 
and the horrid Mr. Slimon, in his snuff-colored clothes, 
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come straight from the same undying source. We liked these 
chapters best. When the “Albatross” started on her 
journey to get the shipwrecked gold, we found our interest 
weakening a good deal; yet it still lived; and when the 
“Sarah Outter,’’ evilly pursuing with treacherous Jim 
Prentice on board, came also to Bird Cay, and Jack Cutter 
took his place in the story, we revived fully—we grew really 
excited by his wonderful sagacity, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of the cache of gold. Dick and Jack found it all 
alone, at dead of night, and went and told the sleeping 
Captain Horn. . . A good moment, a good climax ; and 
there are lots of other things besides, all told with the right 
detail and the right gravity. 

“The Adventures of Akbar” is the true story of 
“perhaps the greatest king this world has ever seen,” at the 
time: when he was a baby of only two or three years old. 
It is an Indian tale, and Mrs. Steel is not sure that it ought 
not, being real history, to be considered a lesson-book! She 
has the courage to say this in her preface—but her courage 
is justified, for she has written so winning and thrilling a 
narrative that even if her preface should be read, we 
prophesy that the book will be read afterwards. The dog 
and the well-understood cat. will ensure that, to say nothing 
of the freshness and zest of the whole achievement. About 
the pictures we are not so certain; handsome as they 
are, there is a “grown-up” air about them which may fail 
to waft the child imagination into the land of enchantment. 
Mr. Byam Shaw himself was not carried away, we seem to 
gather from these grave, quite uninspired comments on the 
text. The only trouble is that Akbar is a little too youthful 
a hero for any but grown-ups to love just as much as one 
ought. 

With ‘“ Laddie”’ we pass into a queer region of the mind 
where a very queer language is spoken. The book, an 
American one, is full of charming incidents, but the constant 
love-affairs, the incessant appeals to God on all sorts of 
trivial occasions, the strange revivalist atmosphere that 
reigns throughout—all discount the charm so strongly that 
it has a tough struggle to survive. “I am going to quit 
praying about little things I can manage myself.” We are 
no sooner deep into our anger with that than we come upon 
such a phrase as “ Mother's heart was as soft as rose-leaves,”’ 
and feel that all must be forgiven. But then arrives the 
really hideous page about Sabethany Perkins, who turned to 
“solid stone’’ in her grave. Her parents wished to “ take 
her along when they moved away,” and so discovered this : 
“they couldn't chip a piece off her with the shovel. , 
‘I can’t see a thing she'd be good for except a whipping- 
post,’ said Leon. He acted sick, and I felt that 
way.” This is the sort of bad taste which, to English 
readers, takes almost the aspect of horror, especially when 
put in the mouth of the little girl who is teller of the tale. 
But, on the other hand, Miss Stratton-Porter can give us 
such a moment as that of this little girl trying to catch the 
fish for her ill mother, and being prevented by a cross goat. 
Though the scene is spoilt by the eternal appeal to God, there 
is something that amounts to real beauty in the delineation 
of this radiant child, infuriated by her eager love and her 
impotence into almost killing the goat, and actually attack- 
ing her adored eldest brother (who tried to save it) with the 
butt of her rod. An oddly irritating, oddly vulgar, yet some- 
how oddly fascinating book, about three times too long: 
such is “ Laddie,”’ with its very uninteresting pictures. 

“A Brave Little Royalist” is rather silly. Most of the 
narrow escapes are made necessary by such sheer stupidity 
on the part of the defaulting Roundhead, Master Humphrey, 
that what with this and his extreme mildness, and his dis- 
eoncerting facility in opinion—he ends as Cornet Maynard 
of the King’s—we cannot help feeling that he was not a 
very great prize for either side. Fenella, the brave little 
Royalist, remains a rosy-gowned ghost to the end, when she 
reaches the Queen at last with the despatches, and “an odd 
thing happened ""—the odd thing being that the Queen 
“lifted the dusty, travel-worn, tired-out little girl into her 
arms, and held her close.” If this were really an odd thing 
for a queen to do in such circumstances, one would be driven 
to some speculation on the value of queens ; but, of course, 
it is nothing of the sort, and Miss Moore should not so have 
characterized it. The book is attractively bound and illus- 
trated. 


Here ends the pile of which the builders have uséd no 





spell but that of their own narrative powers. We come now 
to the other magic—that of fairies and talking beasts and 
fishes, and dragons and fairy-towns. In “Jack and Jill”’ we 
recognize some old acquaintances from the “ Trystie’s Quest ‘‘ 
of last year—Curdie, the sheep-dog, in particular, though 
Curdie, indeed, is improved almost out of recognition. No 
longer does he talk like a “nut’’; in fairyland, where he 
has been ever since, he has acquired a gravity and grace 
which lift him far above the level of his 1912 self. The whole 
book is immensely more successful, to our thinking. In 
“ Trystie’s Quest” there was confusion and weariness; in 
* Jack and Jill” we found clarity and rest and delight. The 
two children in their little cottage are as good as anything 
in the old fairy-tales; every invention is pleasant, every 
comment illuminating, and, best of all, there shines through- 
out the book such love and understanding of the dearest 
traits in little boys and girls—with (for us) an admirable 
light bias in favor of girls!—that no one of any age will 
read it without being the happier, and therefore the better. 
for it. It seems, then, that Dr. MacDonald has caught the 
clouds of glory. In our view, indeed, this book is equal to 
any of Hans Andersen’s. Mr. Arthur Hughes’s pictures- 

except the colored frontispiece—are quite enchanting. 

“ Pinocchio under the Sea’’ is from the Italian, trans 
lated and edited by Carolyn della Chiesa and John W. Davis 
respectively. We showed it to a friend, and she exclaimed : 
‘Pinocchio! He’s delightful. Don't you know him?” We 
did not then (and she meant another story about him); but 
now we do, and he is delightful, though we do not quite see 
why he should have been a marionette. Doubtless, because 
marionettes play a larger part in the Italian consciousness 
than they do in ours ; but Pinocchio is so like a boy in every 
way that we begin to wonder if boys are fundamentally like 
marionettes. At any rate, he makes acquaintance with a 
dolphin, and upon his back rides about the bottom of the 
sea. There he meets many odd beings, and learns many 
a thrilling lesson, for a more accessible lot. than those 
inhabitants of the deeps we never came across in a story-book. 
Any one of them would tell you, without winking an eyelash, 
anything you wanted to know, and in the jolliest, friendliest 
way. The truth is that “Pinocchio” is really the most 
engaging of lesson-books about the wonders of the sea, and 
those wonders are so wonderful and so amusing that even 
when you discover the trick, you do not mind an atom. And 
Pinocchio turns into a very nice boy at the end, and finds his 
long-lost father, who evidently belongs to the other story 
that our friend had read. We hope it will come to us some 
day. 

“ Wet Magic” is also about the sea. It is very attractive 
from every point of view—both the land-point and the sea- 
point. The children are Mrs. Nesbit’s, which is enough to 
say ; our only fear is that visits to the seaside will henceforth 
present an element of risk to parents and guardians which is 
almost terrifying. For everything in Mrs. Nesbit’s books 
happens so naturally that we thoroughly believe in it, and 
could try it ourselves if we were not too old. This book had 
better be given now, that it may be a little forgotten by the 
summer. 

Miss Ethel Carnie’s tales are quite worthy of the charm- 
ing picture on the wrapper, where the author is shown read- 
ing them to children at Bebel House. Again, the Andersen 
note is struck, notably in the very endearing “ Stubborn 
Pine-Tree,” and in “The Ferocious Door-Knocker,”’ which 
might have come straight from the Danish master’s hands. 
The titular story, ‘‘The Lamp-Girl,” has the ring and 
feeling of the more elemental fairy-tales. Though these 
three are the best, all are good: we must not delay to 
welcome a true magician in this sort. Miss Carnie’s verses 
had promise; these tales have left promise behind, and 
reached a quite exquisite achievement. But why, Messrs. 
Headley, could you not have dressed the stories more 
becomingly? That shiny, drab cover, and the sadly un 
attractive pictures! This should have been the prettiest of 
all the Christmas books, and it is the ugliest. 

Talking of ugliness, Messrs. Cassell must be rebuked. 
Last year they used the same crude electric blue for a cover 
which we find on this year’s “ Do Well and Do Little.” Now, 
once might have been a mistake, but twice is——. What- 
ever it is, it should not be done again. Mrs. Shorter’s 
story deserves better treatment. Again we are plunged into 
the sea. Do-Little tumbles in, but is quickly hooked out by 
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a horrid man who enjoyed other people’s troubles, and was 
called Evil Slander. The duplication of Do-Little’s experi- 
ences by the model Do-Well has the authentic manner ; the 
salvation of the erring brother comes off well; but charming 
as all the Bride McKenna episode is in itself, we think it a 
little too subtle in treatment for a toy-book such as this. 
The pictures by Miss Alice Woodward, though admirable, are 
less so than is usual with this artist—they lack the beauty 
of pattern for which we look in her well-known work. 

“The Strange Story-Book”’ stands by itself. It uses 
both sorts of magic; we have history and magic and myth 
and invention pure and simple to choose from. The four 
stories relating to George Sand will delight both children 
and “ Aurore’s”” more instructed admirers. Very pathetic 
and interesting is the preface, in which Mrs. Andrew Lang 
says good-bye, and, in doing so, tells us something of her 
husband—how he had to be much persuaded ere he would 
get into a motor, how he had not the slightest desire to go 
up in an aeroplane, or to possess a telephone. Best of all, 
to us, how he “ never could resist a cat. A cat knew 
quite well that it had only to go on sitting for a few days 
outside the window and that if it began to snow 
or later to rain, the window would be pushed up, and the cat 
would spend the rest of its days stretched in front of the 
fire, with a saucer of milk beside it, and fish for every meal.”’ 
And then she tells a tale of the rescue of one Dickon, who 
got up on a high trellis and thought he could not get down. 
To read of these things adds a spell to the already 
irresistible portrait of “A. L.” which forms the frontis- 
piece. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


“The Race Round the World.” By Captain CHARLEs GILson. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
“The Rival Submarines.” 


By Percy F. WESTERMAN. 
(Partridge. 6s.) 
“The Sword of Deliverance.” By Captain CuarLes GiLson. 
(Nisbet. 6s.) 
“Canadian Jack.” By JoHN MACKIE. (Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 


“Lone Tree Lode.” By Captain OWEN VAUGHAN. (Duckworth. 


6s.) 

“Through Veld and Forest.” By Harry CoLLiIncwoop. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 

“The Salvage of a Sailor.” 
3s. 6d.) 

“Turned Adrift.”” By Harry CoLLincwoop. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Scouts of Seal Island.” By Percy F. WEsTaRMAN. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) 

‘The Mystery of Markham.” 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Chaps of Harton.” 
by DESMOND COKE. 


By F. T. BULLEN. (Partridge. 


By R. S. WARREN BELL. 


By BELINDA BLINDERS. 
(Chapman and Hall. 


Edited 
2s. 6d. net.) 


THE average boy undoubtedly has a taste for mechanical 
science. He likes to invent things and experiment with them 
on his own account; he is keenly interested in the latest 
improvements in guns, armaments, motors, all the modern 
crafts of the earth, the sea, and more especially the air ; 
and he likes to read about them. But when he takes up a 
story book, he expects to find, first of all, a good story. If 
there is a scientific touch about it, so much the better; but 
the science must subserve the story, not the story the science. 
Hence his assiduous literary caterers who strive to satisfy 
him in this direction must walk warily, lest perchance they 
furnish him with a text-book, instead of what he wants. 
Happily, a comparatively simple formula has been evolved 
for the semi-scientific yarn. It consists in keeping back the 
science until the interest in the story has been well-warmed. 
Some weird, preferably unpleasant, happening must befall 
the hero or his associates in the first chapter ; sinister figures 
must cross the stage and disappear for the nonce ; there must 
be an atmosphere of mystery, a foreboding of world-shaking 
events. Having thus prepared the hero for his great adven- 
ture, you may straightway plunge him into it, giving him a 
cautious dose of the mechanical wonders to start with, and 
unfolding the rest in instalments as the action of the story 
calls for them. 

The first two books on our list are capital examples of 
this method in quasi-scientific fiction. Captain Gilson’s book 
indeed makes one feel greedy for more of the same sort. 








Here we have Guy Kingston, the accomplished but quite 
ordinary airman, being tested in the opening pages for a race 
round the world on a monoplane of his uncle’s invention— 
the test, which is not of his aircraft but of his courage, being 
a night at the eccentric uncle’s house on the Yorkshire moors, 
during which he is disturbed by apparitions at least as 
ingenious as the monoplane itself. The great secret of the 
latter, however, is not its design, but the wonderful new 
spirit—methylite—by which it is driven. Its properties are 
duly explained by the uncle and his fat butler, Banks, who 
so impress Guy that he agrees to pilot the monoplane in the 
great race round the world promoted by the Combined 
Newspaper League. Enter here Ziegler, the villain, who 
has stolen the design of the monoplane, and now, while they 
are all talking in the house, steals off with a sufficient 
quantity of methylite to serve his purpose. So, when the 
race starts from Brooklands, everybody except the people 
in the book knows it will be a race between Kingston and 
Ziegler, and a combat of resource and courage against 
criminal cunning. We cannot even indicate the character of 
that contest, with its countless exciting incidents. But, of 
course, Kingston and his passengers get home to Hendon, 
and Ziegler gets his deserts. An ingenious and wholly 
absorbing story, in which the inevitable humorous characters, 
Banks and Mr. Wang, the famous Chinese detective, are 
really humorous. 

Mr. Westerman’s book follows the same lines as regards 
plot, but his mis-en-scéne is a submarine instead of a mono- 
plane. The volume suffers a little from the. fact that the 
idea of a vessel capable of pulverizing any fleet in the world, 
and thus able to eliminate war by destroying the combatants, 
was worked out in a book published last year. But Mr. 
Westerman’s Captain Restronguet merely “demonstrates ”’ 
against the British Fleet, his objective being the pirate 
submarine “ Vorwartz”; the theme of the book is the 
struggle between these two submarines. The coming of 
Captain Restronguet into English waters is sufficiently 
mysterious to kindle the imagination, and mechanical science 
is sternly withheld until Sub-Lieutenant Arnold Hythe, of 
his Majesty’s Navy, finds himself a prisoner aboard the sub- 
marine that the entire British fleet has been endeavoring to 
locate. Then the author lets himself go on the equipment of 
his wonder-ship. The tale is thrillingly worked out accord- 
ing to the formula, and is none the worse for leavening by 
a little historical reminiscence. Mr. Westerman knows how 
to make the last sufficiently unobtrusive ; the narrative pro- 
ceeds at the hot pace demanded of its kind. 

And here we may part company with the formula, since 
the remaining books on our list have little or nothing to do 
with scientific invention. Unscientific heroism is the motive 
of most of them, and a very good motive too. Take Captain 
Gilson’s “ The Sword of Deliverance.” Philip Thornton goes 
from one adventure to another, not for the sake of pure 
adventure, but because—well—really he cannot help himself. 
He is travelling peacefully with an uncle in the Balkans 
when he makes the acquaintance of a young Bulgarian officer, 
Boris Petroff. The uncle is treacherously murdered by a 
hammal, and Philip—thirsting to avenge him—lingers in the 
country when he might have been playing cricket in England. 
Thereupon descends the maelstrom of the first Balkan War, 
and Philip’s quest of his foe becomes terribly involved in the 
fight between Turk and Bulgar. One fortuitous circumstance 
succeeds another; Lule Burgas and the struggle for 
Adrianople are fought over again ; it is at Adrianople, after 
the surrender, that the account between Philip and Barco, 
the hammal, is finally closed. Captain Gilson scores again 
here very decidedly. Without the aid of scientific inventions, 
he writes an exciting, romantic story of a war that, unlike 
its successor, had at least a romantic ideal. 

Our next two books are both above the ordinary. Mr. 
Mackie has the advantage of having served in the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police, and his background of Canadian 
country and life convinces. He tells us how Jack Irwin, 
Canadian born and bred, came to join the Mounted Police 
at the beginning of the second rising of the half-breeds and 
their Indian allies; and how, with his superior, Sergeant 
Pollock, he encountered and overcame hair-raising perils in 
carrying important despatches to beleaguered towns. So far 
as cleverness goes, the balance was very decidedly on the 
side of the police; indeed. the fighting powers of Jack’s dog 
and the antics of Terence O’Donohue’s horse were alone 
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sufficient to counterbalance the rather clumsy manceuvrings 
of the rebels. The miraculous element is absent, and the 
story moves quietly ; but there is nothing tame about it. 

Of Captain Vaughan’s “Lone Tree Lode,” we may 
confess at once that it held us from start to finish. This 
was not because the plot is original—indeed, it is hackneyed 
—nor yet because there are more persons killed in this than 
in all the rest of the batch put together, nor yet because the 
villains are peculiarly plentiful and more than usually 
villainous; it was because—in the mouth of its cowboy 
narrator—it has a certain epic quality that is decidedly rare. 
The author tells us that the tale is founded on actually 
existing letters, written by a young Welshman, emigrated to 
the Far West, to his parents in England; but we suspect 
the virtue lies in the transcript. Here is a sample that will 
illustrate the breed of men of whom Captain Vaughan writes. 
The cowboy with his allies have, with the aid of stone and 
rifle fire, rolled back the forces of the arch-villain, Branded 
Caine. “ Broken Knife,” an Indian, is among the slain, and 
“ Five Ace,’”’ one of the victors, tells his story :— 


“ When he took his first scalp as a warrior, he married a 
young squaw he’d always wanted, an’ just: after their little 
papoose was born he kem home from huntin’ an’ found his 
teepee empty, an’ the fire out. He found his squaw an his 
little papoose, what was left of it, in the bush, where she’d been 
diggin’ roots, when a grizzly got her. He never said a word. 
He dropped his gun an’ all his weapons an’ just picked up the 
iron knife she’d been diggin’ with. For quite a while he sat 
an’ sharpened that, an’ then he wrapped a blanket round his 
arm, an’ took the trail of that grizzly, just him an’ that blanket 
an’ that knife. An’ next day they found him lyin’ up in the 
brush in the mountains, that grizzly dead under him, an’ him 
with that haft in his hand, an’ all one side torn to ribbons from 
a stroke of the grizzly’s paw. . . All he’s been good for 
since then was trackin’, and he wouldn’t live with his own 
people after that, because every squaw reminded him of his 
own. 


see 


Say, fellers,’ said Five Ace. ‘I reckon we ought to bury 
him.’ He spoke softer than I’d heard him speak yet. 

“«* We sure can’t do no other,’ said Red Maclellan, just as 
softly. So we buried him there, in a crevice of the Rocks, by the 
light of the leaping flames, and piled a cairn over him.” 


Mr. Harry Collingwood belongs to the older school of 
writers for boys, but is likely to retain his popularity with 
his two books of this year. ‘Through Veld and Forest’’ is 
a South African story, telling how Edward Lawrence, his 
father and mother having been massacred in a Kaffir rising, 
trekked North in search of ivory and gold, and what befell 
him in the far savage lands. Edward’s home life and the 
tragedy that ended it, his adventures in Basutoland and 
Mashonaland, are told convincingly. The mythical country 
of the Bandokolo is not quite so convincing. There, in the 
midst of European luxury, dwelt a queen with hypnotic 
attributes, and her husband, a prince with a Ciceronian way 
of talking; and Edward is sorely exercised by the enmity 
of the pair to each other. However, we do not suppose the 
average boy will resent Mr. Collingwood’s little incursion 
into the mildly miraculous. 

Mr. Collingwood’s “ Turned Adrift”? and Mr. Bullen’s 
“The Salvage of a Sailor,” as their titles imply, 
are both sea stories. In the former, one Mark Temple, 
apprentice on the “Zenobia,” is with others turned 
adrift in a gig by mutineers; they are picked up by an 
American skipper, Ephraim Brown, bound for an unclaimed 
pearl-bed in the Pacific. Brown obtains the pearls, but his 
untimely death places the author, not to mention Brown’s 
crew, in a difficulty: the pearls must obviously be brought 
home to Widow Brown, thus leaving Temple and his asso- 
ciates unrewarded. So the ship has to be wrecked, and a 
fat whack of gold found on an island, whence the adventurers 
escape by the skin of their teeth, after being beset by 
marauding savages. The clean, healthy boy will love this 
yarn; and if he has a touch of “religion,” or even 
meditativeness, about him, he will also relish Mr. Bullen’s 
book. Mr. Bullen strikes his own note among boys’ authors ; 
it is the more effective because from his own seafaring he 
has inherited a legacy of a first-hand knowledge of life before 
the mast. The regeneration of Dick Mort from a useless, 
brutalized clod to a sound man and efficient officer is the 
theme of his present book. It is graphic sea-stuff, full of 
powerful color and excitement, but we are afraid the modern 
boy will scoff when Dick, having steered a boat’s load to 
safety through the stormy seas of the Horn, falls sick, and 





declines to get better, apparently owing to the fear of having 
to marry the beautiful and amiable heroine—from which 
predicament he has to be relieved by his elderly friend and 
patron, who takes the lady off his unwilling hands. 

With “The Scouts of Seal Island’’ we are in home 
waters, but still in an atmosphere of stirring adventure, in 
which a thieving butler and his sinister accomplices play 
games with a campfull of boy scouts on holiday. The book, 
evidently written with knowledge, gives a good idea of 
a scout camp and the spirit that animates it. Mr. Warren 
Bell’s “The Mystery of Markham ”’ is our only school story 
—or at least the only one meant to be taken seriously. 
Markham has not quite the force or naturalness of the 
author’s previous “ Black Evans,” and the elucidation of his 
persistence in being misunderstood is, when it comes, rather 
disappointing. The air, moreover, is over-heavy with 
athletics. We can say but little of Mr. Desmond Coke’s 
diverting skit, “The Chaps of Harton.’* It hits the writers 
of school stories somewhat hard, but there are few of them 
who would not chuckle over Mr. Coke’s solemn fooling, even 
over so sacred a subject as the Erow-Harton match. Not the 
least of the joke is that Mr. Coke himself has written three 
or four school stories of becoming seriousness. The present 
volume is a little difficult to recommend to boys who appre- 
ciate Mr. Bell, Mr. Wodehouse, or the other Mr. Coke; but 
we should call it a safe amusement for second-year men at 
the Universities and all their seniors. 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


“The Heroine of the Ranch.” By BrEsstz MARCHANT. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 


“Norah of Billabong.” By Mary Grant Bruce. (Ward, 
Lock. 2s, 6d.) ’ 


“That Aggravating Schoolgirl.” By GRAcE STEBBING. 
(Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 


“Rosaly’s New School.” By Exusiz JEANETTE OXENHAM. 
(Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 


“Rosemary the Rebel.” By Dororuea Moore. (Partridge. 
5s.) 


“A Wayward Girl.” By Mrs. BatLLiz REYNOLDs. (Partridge. 
3s. 6d.) 


“The Unlucky Family.” By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


“The Daughter of the Manor.” By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
(Blackie, 6s.) 


Amon the gift books for girls that come up for review this 
season, there are a tfew that call for special notice. The 
feminist movement which is making itself felt in so many 
directions, in both overt and covert ways, is finding expres- 
sion even here. There is a sensible change in the outlook 
in the best of these books, and nearly every one of them is 
concerned with a girl rebel of one kind or another. The 
modern hockey - playing athletic damsel of sixteen is not 
at all content with the rather vapid, sentimental romances 
that satisfied her mother and her aunts towards the end of 
the last century; she wants something breezy and adven- 
turous, yet not quite so bloodthirsty as the stories her young 
brothers devour. 

“The Heroine of the Ranch” is the best example of 
the story of a girl’s adventures with Indians that we have 
recently met. It is written in a simple style that is very 
engaging. There is no obtrusive moral, but the story is 
thoroughly wholesome throughout. There is a thread of 
love story, entirely without mawkish sentiment. The 
heroine is a straight shot, a fearless horsewoman, a capable 
housekeeper, and a clear-headed and courageous leader 
when she is left to defend the homestead in time of trouble ; 
and she is altogether a very charming person. There is a 
mystery about the disappearance of a young white girl 
which is quite thrilling, and the interest is maintained to 
the end. There are half-a-dozen good illustrations. This 
volume should head the list of gift books for a healthy, out- 
of-doors schoolgirl. 


“Norah of Billabong ”’ is another book of the healthy 


modern type, one of a series of works by this popular . 


writer, and intended for younger girls than the one first 
mentioned. There is no love interest, though it would not 
surprise us if in some future instalment of the history of 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT BOOKS 


*." Messrs. BLACKIE and SON will be pleased to forward, post free, a copy of their Xmas 


Announcement 


List, beautifully Illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars of their 


Publications in General Literature and Books suitable for Presentation. 





A Charming NewColour Book by FLORENCE HARRISON. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


With 16 full-page Colour Plates, 12 full-page Black-and-White, and decorative 
headings and tail-pieces, by FLORENCE HARRISON. Large 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. net. 





PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


Prepared under the editorship of Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
The following volumes, all from the pen of Sir Harry JOHNSTON, and Illustrated 
with Pictures in Colour and in Black and White are now issued: 
Pioneers in Canada. Pioneers in Australasia. 
Pioneers in West Africa. Pioneers in India. 
Pioneers In Tropical America. Pioneers in South Africa. 

Price 68. each. Other Volumes will follow. 





TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE. 


A new series of Books, which recount the fascinating story of the wonderful 
achievements of human enterprise, and set forth attractively the marvels of 
science and of nature. This year’s volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and 
profusely illustrated, are: 


Conquests of Engineering. Wood and What We Make of It. 
Wonders of Transport. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. Other Volumes in preparation. 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS SERIES. 


An Illustrated Series of Good Books of interest to Young and Old. 


2s. 6d. each. 
HEROES OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
THE ACE OF MACHINERY. 
HEROES OF EXPLORATION. 
HEROINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 





Crown 8vo 


By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 

By Alexander Horne. 
By A. J. Ker and C. H. Cleaver, B.A. 
By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 





BEAUTIFUL SWITZERLAND. 

A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 
Bound in boards, with Coloured Panel; each volume containing 12 full-page 
Illustrations in Colour. Fecap 4to. 2s. net each. . 
The following two volumes are now ready: 
LUCERNE. CHAMONIX. 
Described and Illustrated by Described and Illustrated by 
G. FLEMWELL. G. FLEMWELL. 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 
N.B.—Beautiful Prospectus, Illustrated in Colours will be sent on receipt of 
post-card. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Selected ana 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 Illustrations in Colour and Black- 
and-White by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 400 [Illustrations in 
Colour and Black-and-White by CHARLES RosBinson. Large quarto, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 78. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES. Edited by WALTER 


JERROLD. With 12 full-page full-colour plates; 16 full-page duo-tone, and 
about 400 other Illustrations by CHARLES RoBINSON. Large 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. LZdition de Luxe, white art vellum cloth, 158. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. retold by AGNES CROZIER HERBERTSON, 


and Illustrated with 16 full-page coloured plates by HELEN Stratton. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW GIFT BOOKS 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON. 


With Wellington In Spain: A 


at of the Peninsula. [Illustrated by 
William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 6s. 

A capital military story, the publication 
of which coincides with the centenary of 
the Peninsular War. 


The Great Airship: Illustrated by 
C. M. Padday. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


Through Veld and Forest: An 
African Story. Illustrated by Arch. Webb. 
qaree crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
Ss. 


Turned Adrift: An Adventurous 
Voyage. Illustrated by Edward S. Hodgson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edgé@s, 3s. 6d. 

By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 


When East Meets West: 
of the Yellow Peril. Illustrated by C. M. 
Padday. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 3s. 6d. 

By G. I. WHITHAM. 

The King’s Knight: A Tale of the 

Days of King Edward III. [Illustrated b 


Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 6vo, 
extra, 3s. . 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 


Old School Friends: A Tale of 
Modern Life. Illustrated by G. Demain 
Hammond, R.1. Large crown 68vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

The Daughter of the Manor. 
Tilustrated by John Campbell. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

A Girl of Galway. [Illustrated by 
John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extre, 
olivine edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

The Heroine of the Ranch: A 
Tale of Adventure in Tierra del Fuego. 
Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

The Loyalty of Hester Hope: A 
Story of British Columbia. Illustrated by 
William Rainey, R.I. Crown 68vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

The Adventurous Seven: Their 
Hazardous Undertaking. Tilustrated by 
W. R. 8. Stott. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


2s. 6d 
By MAUDE LEESON. 


The Fords of Hiiton Langley: 
Illustrated by John Campbell. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

By ANGELA BRAZIL. 

The Youngest Girl in the Fifth : 
A School Story. Illustrated by Stanley 
Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 3s. 6d 

The Leader of theLowerSchool: 
A Tale of School Life. Illustrated by John 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
By G, A, HENTY 

At the Point of the Bayonet. 
The Mahratta War. 3s. 6d. 

A Knight of the White Cross: 
The Siege of Rhodes. 3s. 6d. 
The Tiger of Mysere,. The War 

with Tippoo Saib. 3s. 6d. 
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The Brightest 
and Best. 


TENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 3/6 


Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 120 Illustrations, including 40 full-page pictures in full colour by 


the best artists. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





London: 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Billabong, Norah and Wally, and Jean and Jim were to 
develop into two pairs of charming young lovers. The life 
of a wealthy squatter in Victoria is vividly described, and 
the squatter’s daughter, Norah, and her school friend, have 
a very thrilling Christmas holiday, being burnt out of their 
house by the malice of a discharged servant. Later, in an 
expedition to the hills, they recover a lost white baby from 
its native foster-mother. These adventures are told with 
picturesque effect, and the girl-heroine comes out of them 
as a heroine should, having played her part with courage 
and modesty. 

We might take exception to the title of the next volume, 
“That Aggravating Schoolgirl” on the ground of style. An 
incorrect use of the word ‘‘ aggravate ’’ would certainly not 
have been allowed at Crofton House, the school of the nar- 
rative. This story belongs to an older type of fiction. 
Miss Grace Stebbing has made her name and won her own 
circle of admiring readers in a style that was familiar fifty 
years ago. The characters are early Victorian. The high- 
minded and sympathetic head-mistress of a school pre- 
eminently for ‘‘ young ladies,’’ addresses her pupils and 
speaks of them always as ‘‘ Miss’’ So-and-So. There is a 
strong vein of simple religious feeling running through the 
narrative, and the characters have life and actuality. The 
‘* aggravating ’’ schoolgirl herself breaks rules and gives 
an infinite amount of trouble to her superiors, but with so 
much charm and real goodness of heart that she manages 
to evade the consequences of her misdeeds. The only really 
unkind portrait is that of the English governess ; her youth. 
ful intolerance and uncontrolled temper are painted in 
somewhat lurid colors, to excuse the heroine’s behavior. 
But, in the end, even she acquires a contrite heart. The 
name of the illustrator is not given on the title-page, and 
the drawings are not good. 

** Rosaly’s New School ”’ is a very fresh and charming 
work. Rosaly herself is a delightful child, with an endear- 
ing trick of wrinkling her nose. We are quite sorry that 
the pleasant young head-mistress at her new school dis- 
eourages the habit, for Rosaly is such a philosophical little 
person that she will certainly break herself of it rather than 
cause pain to someone she loves: There is an atmosphere 
of country life—the scene is laid somewhere near the York- 
shire fells—and the writer knows all about the beautiful 
old names and words peculiar to the district. This book, 
with its gay and pretty pictures in color, is a suitable 
gift for girls of ten to twelve. And we expect that Rosaly 
will make many devoted friends this Christmas. 

Poor ‘“‘ Rosemary the Rebel” did not really have a fair 
chance. Her father, the Royal Academician, was more of a 
dreamer than most Academicians. He gave her no educa- 
tion and allowed her to do the housekeeping, with occasional 
visits from an elderly governess, while her little brother acted 
as his model. We think Miss Moore is rather severe in her 
account of the painter. We gather that his pictures were 
immensely popular and very bad, and that he kept his weary 
little boy standing for hours while he put the finishing 
touches to the hair and dress in his picture. But even 
Academicians do not work in studios lighted by south win- 
dows, curtained by heavy purple and silver draperies that 
have to be held aside to let in the waning light of a red winter 
sunset. Rosemary’s rebellion was against everything reason- 
able and suitable that was arranged for her by her excellent 
Philistine cousin after her poor father’s sudden death. Her 
years of housekeeping had not developed her commonsense, 
for she remains unusually childish for a girl of sixteen. 
She carries off her little brother, ill, from the luxurious home 
where he is cared for and nursed by a trained staff, and 
deposits him after many adventures in a dirty, ill-kept 
lodging, in the care of a poor little maid-of-all-work, while 
she goes out to try to earn money. This is Rosemary’s most 
thrilling adventure, for the danger to the sick child, who is 
recovering from pneumonia, is very real; but later on in 
Sicily she is entrapped by brigands, and is rescued by her 
despised cousin, who again, in turn, is rescued by her. The 
nicest thing about this book is the really pretty way in which 
the girl elects to go back to school after her adventures are 
over, and her Philistine cousin has married the brilliant 
woman painter, who has been Rosemary’s art mistress and 
idol. 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s story is not very happily named ; 
*‘The Wayward Girl’’ is not by any means the centre of 








interest. There is a much nicer girl, her sister Susie, who 
should certainly be the heroine. And the real excitement 
centres round a smugglers’ cave and the discovery of a 
coiners’ lair.. It is an ingenious story, and poetic justice 
is done on the last page, for the wayward girl, who 
is selfish, conceited, and a flirt, discovers to her surprise 
that her modest sister is preferred to herself, and that she, 
who had been accustomed to think that all men must be at 
her feet, may be left without any swain at all. 

The name of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture brings pleasant 
memories of the playhouse and of charming and sympathetic 
character-drawing in “ Peter’s Mother.”’ In “ The Unlucky 
Family ’’ we are reminded of the theatre, indeed, but not 
so pleasantly. The writer has made a novel experiment in 
story-telling. She uses the stock-in-trade of an old-fashioned 
knock-about farce, and strings her comic incidents together 
on the slenderest thread of narrative. The family, so far 
from being unlucky, seems to have quite an undeserved share 
of good fortune, for it inherits a fine old house and estate, as 
well as money. There are eleven children, who are all 
labelled with unpleasant alliterative nicknames, which are 
only too well deserved—‘‘ greedy George,”’ ‘‘ selfish ’’ Sissy, 
and so forth. The tutor seems to have strayed out of ‘“ The 
Private Secretary.”’ There are twins, babies, that go unmoved 
through extraordinary experiences in the way of being 
dropped into water. The humor is chiefly of the rather 
doubtful type which consists in the children spilling tea 
and food over their own and other people’s best clothes. 
There is none of the delicate observation which one looks 
for from this writer, and indeed the work is not worthy of 
her reputation. 

In Mrs. Katherine Tynan’s “ Daughter of the Manor” we 
have a girl’s book of a most unusual quality. It has humor 
and pathos, sympathetic character-drawing, and charming 
atmosphere. There are no hair-breadth escapes or exciting 
adventures, yet we follow the fortunes of little Sally with 
the keenest interest. This story is the most literary of all 
the group. The old manor house, with its fascinating ghost- 
maiden, who may be no more than the vivid image evoked 
by her picture, becomes a real place as we read. The mistress 
of it endears herself to us, as to Sally, by her very failings. 
And all the varied figures that come and go and that fall 
more or less under “ granny’s”’ spell, are living vital beings. 
It is a girl’s book in the same sense that there is not a line 
in it that is not suitable for, and cannot be appreciated by, 
an intelligent school-girl, yet it is one of the few gicls’ hou ks 
that will also be enjoyed by older folk. 





SCIENCE FOR THE PLAY-ROOM. 
“Let Me Explain.” By ArcHiBaLD Wriiams. (Wells 
Gardner. 6s.) 
“Wonders of Transport.” By Cyri Hatt. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 


“The Age of Machinery.” By A. R. Horne. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

“Submarine Engineering of To-day." By C. W. Domvrte- 
Fire. (Seeley. 5s. net.) 

“The Romance of Scientific Discovery.” 
GIBSON. (Seeley. 5s.) 


By CHaRLEs R. 


THE modern parent is not equal to it; a generation ago he 
might have attempted to explain to his inquisitive offspring 
‘‘ why the wheels go round.’’ In those days there was little 
more to explain than the steam-engine, and every con- 
scientious father was particularly careful to get up a few 
facts about steam. Nowadays he takes his boy up to town, 
and they plunge together into a world of taxicabs, motor- 
*buses, tubes, electric tramcars, wireless aerials, flame-arcs, 
mercury vapor lamps, cinematographs, and aeroplanes. No 
wonder that parental omniscience is a dying tradition. But 
in one thing the boy of to-day is better off than we of his 
father’s generation were. In those days we had only a series 
of science primers to turn to. He has a special literature 
at his disposal. It is enriched every Christmas time by the 
publishers who have been quick to realize the need and have 
at their cemmand clever, and often brilliant, vulgarisateurs 
who can write entertainingly and lucidly about the wonders 
of science and engineering. A boy wants a direct answer to 
a direct question. In our early days that need was not 
recognized, and instead of being told where the electricity 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 





. net. 


By OSCAR WILDE. 


The Happy Prince, 


And other Stories. 

By OSCAR WILDE. 

Fully Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by CHARLES ROBINSON. 

In a Box, 12s 


Postage 6d. 








net. 








With 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ROADMENDER.” 


The Gathering of 
Brother Hilarius. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
Illustrated in Colour by 
ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
In a Box, 7 


AN ANTHOLOGY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Children in Verse. 


An Anthology collected by 
THOMAS BURKE. 

Illustrated with 8 Water-Colour and 

50 Line Drawings by 

Honor C. APPLETOR. 

_In a Box, 5s. 
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THE CIRCLING YEAR. 


The Roll of 
the Seasons. 


DESMOND. 
12 Coloured Illustrations. 
In a Box, 5s. 
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Bevis: 
The Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Illustrated by Harry ROWNTREE. 

A classic story for boys, 
in colour for the first time. 

8 Illustrations in Colour. 





Tilustrated by 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Postage 5d. 


now illustrated 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Lone Tree Lode. 


By CAPT. OWEN VAUGHAN, 
‘Author of “Old Fireproof.” 
Epcar Howioway. 
A fine vigorous story for boys. 
__Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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A FUND OF AMUSEMENT FOR 
"S AND GIRLS. 
Edited by S. H. HAMER. 
With 12 Pictures in Colour and very 
many in Black and White. 
In a Box, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
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y BERNARD DARWIN. 
With 6 Illustrations in Colour by 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 











The Twins in Ceylon 
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By BELLA SYDNEY WOOLF. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Watty : A White Puppy. 


Written and Illustrated in Colour 
ERNEST AMES. 


Postage 3d. 


“THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE 
YEAR.’’—Liver pool Courier. 


The Book of Martha 


| By THE Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 

Frontispiece by AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
“A bright bizarre intellect. Quaint 
humorous perception spontaneous 
and natural. One might fill columns with 
plums, for this tempting pudding is nearly 
all plums.”"—Srr EDWARD RUSSELL, in the 
Liverpool Daily Post. 

8vo, 5s. net. 


Postage 5d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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Lost Diaries. 
By MAURICE BARING. 
An amusing volume of literary “ dis- 
coveries.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S NEW 
BOOK. 


A Hatchment. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
| A new volume by the most brilliant 
contemporary writer of English that we 
have. A wonderful style, absolute fear- 
lessness of expression, and a most original 
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| all his writing. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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“A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE.” 


Villages of the 
White Horse. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
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and quietude of English old-world 
| hamlets. 
Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 
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Lucy Bettesworth. 
By GEORGE BOURNE 
| (GEORGE STURT). 


| Mr. Bourne having pictured the life and 
| character of a typical old Surrey peasant, 
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| the rural class. Mr. Bourne’s books are 
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| helping us to see the worth of rural 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WONDERF U L’ TRAV EL BOOK. 
_ From the Congo 
to the Niger 
and the Nile. 


By H.H. the DUKE OF 
MECKLENBURG. 

With 514 Illustrations in Colour and in 
Black and White, from Photographs 
and Drawings. 

“A narrative full of fascination.” 
“For all who enjoy a tale of travel and 
adventure.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
2 vols. 32s. net, postage 8d. 
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EDWARD THOMAS’S NOVEL. 


The Happy-go-lucky 
Morgans. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 

“ Exquisitely done. Witty and 
delighiful reading. There is satire, but 
there is also beauty and wit.’’-—Pall Mall 
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“A delightful book, and a wise book 
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Crown 8vo, 6. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Four Tragedies. 
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“The Stricklands,’’ “ Resentment.”’ 
“Reaping the Whirlwind.” 
Crowr. 8vo, 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS'S PLAYS. 


Three Plays. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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comes from, or what lever the engine-driver pulls to start 
the locomotive, we were fobbed off with unintelligible and 
excruciatingly boring baby-talk about the atom and the 
molecule, the inclined plane, the pendulum, the gear-train, 
the pulley, and the elementary axioms, laws, and theories. 
The modern pedagogue, professional or amateur, no longer 
puts the cart before the horse in this fashion. What a boy 
wants to know, he is told at once, and the theories come after- 
wards. The desire for general knowledge is keenest and 
most purposeful between the ages of twelve and fifteen. It 
ought to be a regular feature of our educational system for 
the upper classes of our elementary schools and the lower 
classes of our secondary schools to be taken round the fac- 
tories and works of the district. At least, one may say that 
every boy at this critical and inquisitive age should have his 
little library of popular science books. A wise parent will 
insist on the bookshelf being put in an accessible place. In 
those placid after-dinner hours, when the household is at 
rest and he is at leisure to digest his morning paper, he will 
be able to steal silently to the play-room and find out for 
himself the exact significance of that column in the 
‘* Times ’’ about the extraction of radium, and why there is 
all this fuss about a new system of wireless telephony. With 
the aid of this bookshelf he will realize that the modern 
newspaper contains a good deal of matter that is far more 
exciting and just as important as politics. 

Of this year’s batch of popular science manuals the one 
that we would certainly choose for the bookshelf would be 
‘* Let Me Explain,’? by Mr. Archibald Williams. It is a 
model of its kind ; written in straight, clear English, printed 
in bold type, excellently paragraphed and set out, and 
lavishly illustrated with some 150 diagrams and photographs. 
The first chapter gives the keynote of the book. It is headed 
‘* A Look Round a Locomotive,’”’ springs at once into the 
midst of things, and on page 3 gives an entrancing 
diagram of the ‘‘ Cab,” with its levers, handles, gauges, and 
the rest, all clearly labelled, and—still more important—com- 
plete, and up-to-date. The engine-room of a liner, the water- 
system of a great city, the Marconi and Poulsen systems of 
wireless telegraphy, harbor-dredging in the Mersey and 
Thames, the big guns of a Dreadnought, the moving staircase 
at Earl’s Court Station, the linotype—these, and other 
things, are simply and clearly described and illustrated. 

Mr. Cyril Hall’s ‘‘ Wonders of Transport,’’ as its title 
indicates, keeps to a narrower field. Mr. Hall is a well- 
known writer for boys, and makes his subject very enter- 
taining. His book is full of surprisingly interesting informa- 
tion. He shows, for example, that motor-’buses—then 
called steam-coaches—were running in London and other 
parts of England eighty years ago. They went at a high 
speed too, and must have been quite as dangerous to 
pedestrians as their petrol successors. 


‘* Between the years 1830 and 1840, steam coaches were 
running successfully, to the convenience of the public and to 
the profit of their owners, on many of the common roads. 
Maceroni and Squire had a coach which ran daily from Pad- 
dington to Edgware and Harrow at an average speed of four- 
teen miles an hour. Mr. Hancock had a service of cars plying 
between Paddington and the City; Mr. Gurney’s carriages 
were running on the Liverpool-Prescott Road, and the Teign- 
mouth-Totnes Road. A service of coaches drawn by Gurney 
tractors were also maintained by Sir Charles Dance between 
Cheltenham and Gloucester.” 


Writing about the trans-Siberian railway, Mr. Hall 
mentions the very interesting fact that in the season the full 
accommodation on the through-service from Europe to 
Vladivostock is booked up months in advance, and that 
“there is some talk of providing a millionaires’ train, com- 
posed only of first-class carriages of the finest description, 
and furnishing a separate compartment for each passenger.”’ 
The cycle-car and the Diesel oil-engine liner, “ Selandria,”’ 
are not overlooked in Mr. Hall’s survey; but this “ up-to- 
dateness ’’ is characteristic of all the boys’ science books 
under review. 

In the “Age of Machinery” Mr. A. R. Horne 
tells of the manufacture of coal-gas, oil and its uses, the 

. making of iron and steel, steam-boilers, the reciprocating 
engine exd the turbine, the internal combustion motor, 
refrigerating machinery, the motor-car, electric tramways, 
and soforth. “Submarine Engineering of To-day” has quite 
exceptional merit. It is an exceedingly entertaining account of 





the diver, his dress and equipment, and his work, the 
building of harbors and breakwaters, and the salvage of 
wrecks. Several chapters are devoted to the submarine. 
They are so complete and up-to-date that any ‘‘ general 
reader,’’ who wishes to understand the sudden respect of 
the Dreadnought theorists for these highly-efficient and 
formidable craft, may be recommended to this little book. 

A much more ambitious and formidable task has been 
undertaken by Mr. Charles R. Gibson in ‘‘ The Romance of 
Scientific Discovery.’’ He has set himself to explain, briefly, 
and in popular language, all the latest theories and dis- 
coveries in physics, medicine, geology, anthropology, 
primitive man, the evolution of species, Pasteur and 
hydrophobia, Ross and malaria, Bruce and sleeping-sickness, 
Clerk Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light, X rays, 
radium, ether-vortexes, electrons—these headings give an 
idea of the purpose and scope of this book, which the some- 
what meaningless title would hardly suggest. We have 
spoken of the boy of to-day and the boy of a generation ago. 
What would the parents of some of us have thought if they 
had discovered us in those days reading a manual which 
took the terrible ‘‘ Mr.’’ Darwin’s theories of the descent of 
man for granted, and discussed, with bland unconsciousness 
of sin, our relationship with the ape and chimpanzee? 
Truly, the world does move onwards. 





ANIMAL STORIES. 


“The Prowlers.” By F. St. Mars. (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 

‘Wild Life on the Wing.” By M.D. Havitanp. (Black. 
5s. net.) 

“Highways and Byways of the Zoological Gardens.” By 
CONSTANCE INNES Pocock. (Black. 5s. net.) 

“True Bear Stories.” By Joaquin MILLER. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Book of Nature.” Edited by PercivAL WESTELL. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 5s, net.) 

‘*Yoyo’s Animal Friends.” By RowLAND STRONG and PIERRE 
JAN. (Dent, 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Harrap. 


So much has been written concerning animals, in the Jungle 
Story vein, that one would have thought there was no more 
to come. It is rather a cloying style, and Mr. St. Mars has 
it to perfection. He himself has done a good deal of it, and 
he comes to a sated critic under a disadvantage. We say 
at once that he has risen superior to that disadvantage. He 
is an extraordinarily inventive man, and he manages again 
and again to write something new in this old field. He is 
certain to please the juvenile reader. It would be very 
difficult to say how much natural history there is in the 
stories of Mr. St. Mars.- He writes like one who knows a 
good deal, most of it in a large sort of way, but who may 
sometimes have observed a valuable fact. But in his desire 
to be interesting he sails very near the wind, and often 
capsizes as a naturalist in order to swim as a story-teller. 
Who ever heard, for example, of rats besieging stoats in a 
tree? If they did, it would make an exciting story, and 
accordingly, says Mr. St. Mars, let them do it. That par- 
ticular instance may be said to be as frank an absurdity as 
that a fox should bargain with an owl for “a matter of three 
pheasants freshly killed, or three pullets taken newly off 
the perch.” There is obviously a lot of nonsense mixed with 
Mr. St. Mars’s verisimilitudes, and the safest recipe for the 
reader is to use salt with most that he finds here. The 
stories truly illustrate, for the most part, the characters to 
which they are attributed, and they are very interesting. 
That is as much as we have a right to expect of jungle story 
natural history. 

“Wild Life on the Wing’”’ is, in a literal sense, truer 
to nature, but inasmuch as nature ought not to be dull, the 
extravaganzas of Mr. St. Mars exceed it in that respect. The 
tale of the water-hen is very much better than the others ; 
in fact, we have seldom met with so convincing a picture. 
The troubles of the two birds with their young brood are 
keenly interesting, and the dark pool in the wood grows upon 
us by one touch after the other till it is perfectly real. It 
is like the art of Jefferies, who also, we consider, was at 
his best in the description of pools and ditches. It is a little 
hard to say why the other stories are not like this. In 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


7 * 
RENE BULL 
Text by A. E. JOHNSON. With 16 Cofour Plates (by the 
new colour process) and numerous Black - and - ite 
Drawings. Buckram, full gilt, 21s. net. EDITION DE LUXE 
OUT OF PRINT. 





““We have already paid our meed of admiration to Mr. A. E. 
Johnson’s beautiful book, and there has been nothing like it as 
& sumptuous souvenir.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. (2nd Review.) 


HANS ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY TALES 


W. HEATH ROBINSON 


With 16 full-page Colour Plates and numerous Drawings in 
Black-and-White. Cloth, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net. EDITION 
DE LUXE OUT OF PRINT. 
“Their freshness and diversity would have been welcomed 
by the gifted and ingenious Hans himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Oliver Goldsmith’s Famous Poem 
Illustrated by LEE HANKEY 
With 40 full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings 


in the text. New Edition, 7s. 6d. net. LIMITED EDITIO 
DE LUXE, 42s. net. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


RENE BULL 


With 20 Colour Plates and 25 full-page Illustrations and 
about 100 Illustrations in the text, 10s. 6d. net. 


BILL THE MINDER 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 
With 16 Colour Plates and 15 full-page line Illustrations, and 


about 100 line Drawings in the text. 10s. 6d. net. LIMITED 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, 3s. net. 


The Works of 


BERNARD SHAW 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM 


New and Enlarged Edition. Completed _to the death of 
Ibsen, and with a new Preface. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE 
é : aed on the Niebelungen Ring. New Edition. 
Ss. . net. 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
PLAYS PLEASANT 

PLAYS UNPLEASANT 

JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 


6s. per volume, 

















Plays in Separate Editions 
Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Press Cuttings. 


Paper, 1s. net. 
And many other volumes. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Select your Xmas and New Year Gifts from the Works of George 

Meredith. They will —— very acceptable and pleasin 

resents. Beautifull und and printed, with cloth and 

eather bindings, gilt edges. Library Edition: Cloth, 6s. 

Pocket Edition : Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. 

net each. (Sold separately or in sets, boxed. Please write 
for Prospectus.) 








THE WORKS OF 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


For Boys’ Books Thompson Seton can’t be beaten. The 
following books are eminently suitable for Xmas Gifts. They 
stimulate a desire for fresh air and healthy exercise, and 
will ore instructive, very useful, and absorbingly in- 
teresting. Each volume profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT. 
ROLF IN THE WOODS. TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. 

ANIMAL HEROES. BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. 
Please write for Prospectus. Ask your Bookseller to show 

them to you. 











The Chief Biographies of the Year 
THE LIFE OF 
HENRY LABOUCHERE 
By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
4th Impression. 





Illustrated in Photogravure, 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF (2 vols., 21s. net) 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


From His Letters and Notebooks 


“Could not fail to be engrossing to every lover of literature.” 
—The Athenzum. 











J. M. SYNGE AND THE 


IRISH LITERARY THEATRE 


By MAURICE BOURGEOIS 

(Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net) 
“It contains a perfectly astoundin 
about Synge. . . It 
written a very 








amount of information 
° must be said that M. Bourgeois has 
interesting book.”—The Daily Mail. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “THE VICTOR OF 
GEORGE DEWEY MANILA BAY.” 


(Profusely Illustrated, 14s. net) 

“A very honourable record and a very instructive one. His 
experiences in the Civil War were varied, vivid, and exciting 
- . . full of stirring anecdote and adventure.”—The Times. 








MAS’ANIELLO (A Neapolitan Tragedy) 
By MARIE HAY 


Author of “The Winter Queen,” “A German Pompadour.” 
With Frontispiece. 6s. net. 
“A good story... . 





Mas’aniello is excellent.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 





CHARLES WHIBLEY’S Books 
LITERARY PORTRAITS Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY 
STUDIES IN FRANKNESS 
A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS 
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Books by MARIE CORELLI 
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piece. 6s. net. 


FREE OPINIONS 66s. 
DELICIA AND OTHER STORIES 6s. 


Novels by JOHN FOX ‘Funior 


(6s. each) 
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THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME 
and many others 


MARY FOHNSTON'S  nover 
HAGAR 


“In the form of a deeply interesting story, telling of the 
life and development of Hagar Ashendyne, Miss Johnston has 
put, as it were, the soul of the case of feminism, that much- 
discussed subject of to-day.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


MAUD DIVER'S Latest Success 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 
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recent success ‘The Hero of Herat.’”—The Atheneum. 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY ’'S wove 
THE DREAM SHIP 2nd Impression. 
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them the details, instead of enlightening, often hinder move- 
ment. There is a promise in them and interest, but we wish 
they were all as good as the tale of Karruck and Cearc-uise. 

The Zoo has produced many good books, and interesting 
as its highways are, who that knows them does not prefer its 
byways? Who will not say that a visit to the Miss Chim- 
panzees, who live in a basement under the ape-house, is 
worth all the bears, the lions, and the monkey-house put 
together ; and the privilege of stroking a baby lion in the 
keeper’s sitting-room outweighs many rides on the elephant. 
Some of us wish to penetrate still further into the inner life 
of our friends. We should like sometimes to visit them when 
they are ill, and we are impatient for an interview with new 
arrivals. But Mr. Pocock, the Superintendent, is obdurate. 
New arrivals are in quarantine, and the patients will see no 
one; dying in hospital, perhaps, without a last word with 
an old friend. So we appeal to the Superintendent's wife. 
Mrs. Pocock, in this book of ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” gives 
us a whole lot of news derived from her tender intimacy 
with the Zoo-children: She tells us how she has nursed 
little leopards, tempting them on from milk to meat, 
“beginning with sparrow, and ending with pigeon and 
rabbit.” Also of the tiniest of the elephants :— 


*‘She could not eat any solid food, but eucked her milk 
through a long piece of tubing; and her desire for notice was 
anagram 4 shown by the way in which she would thrust her 
ittle trunk into a friendly hand and there leave it.” 


And there are tales, little known, of how Jacob, the orang- 
outan, very literally broke prison and built himself a house 
in a tree; of nine and a half scorpions escaping from their 
box, and of an exciting incident in the career of the Polar 
bears. The book is richly illustrated with the best of Zoo 
photographs. 

Everyone is sure to like “True Bear Stories.’’ Nearly 
every kind is represented—grizzlies, cinnamons, blacks, 
spectacled bears, and others. The bear is the most humorous 
of all animals. It is fond of music, as a story of the man 
who fiddled by the camp-fire shows, and it is a big, kindly, 
inquisitive, and pathetic mental and moral image of man. 
It has never had a more apt apologist than the writer of this 
book. His humor is excellent; his stories are turned and 
polished till every word seems right, and in short compass 
he manages to get, not only the essential points of his little 
drama of men and bears, but the landscape, the climate, and 
other setting that some other writers make to seem like 
patches upon the story. With a saving clause against the 
Americanisms, we could recommend many of these stories 
as models for the composition class. At any rate, their 
subjective value is somewhat more thati their mere interest. 
So we are glad to find them very entertaining. 

The Nature Book edited’by Mr. Westell is of such a size 
and comprehensiveness as our boys and girls like, and there 
is not much waste-matter in it. There is a fine calendar of 
nature happenings, which we know will be constantly con- 
sulted, and then there is a long series of articles by various 
authors on subjects such as fossils, the weather, stars, 
butterflies, and so on. The line illustrations are sometimes 
good and sometimes otherwise. There is, for example, a 
picture of a young cuckoo in full feather ejecting a young 
hedge-sparrow from the nest. On the other hand, there are 
plenty of good photographs. The Jack Woodman stories 
might just as well have been left out; they cheapen the 
book which otherwise, without being profound or of much 
authority, will be fairly stimulative to young naturalists. 

“Yoyo” is, we fear, tedious. It is a pity, because the 
illustrations are of unusual merit. There are plenty of 
them, and they are perhaps enough to make the book. The 
writing is often humorous and full of surprise, but it some- 
times rolls away into pompous circumlocution—a somewhat 
obsolete form of humor. However, the antics of Patapoum, 

the elephant, Williams, the hippopotamus, the Salmons, and 
“the charming green monkey, Castro,’’ are quite amusing 
when taken in small doses as bedtime readings. | When 
Castro is excited, “the parting of his hair changes rapidly 
from left to right.” Mr. Salmonides wears a fly-paper on 
his head—an attrape-mouche, which he calls a “ mouchoir.” 
Williams wears a battered bowler hat on one side of his head, 
and his back is tattooed in three colors from “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He is irresistible as the artist has drawn him, 





HISTORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“The Story of the World.” 
(Jack. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘Heroes of the European Nations.” 
MONCRIEFF. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
“Heroes of the Indian Mutiny.” 
(Seeley. 5s.) 


By ELizABETH O'NEILL. 
By A. R. HOPE 


By EDWARD GILLIAT. 


‘“When They were Children.” By AMy STeEEDMAN. (Jack. 
5s. net.) 

* Love Stories of Royal Girlhood.” By Kent Carr. (Part- 
ridge. 3s. 6d.) 

‘“‘Helmet and Cowl.” By W. M. and M.F.S. Letts. (Wells 
Gardner. 5s. net.) 

‘“Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral.” By Jocr- 


LYN PERKINS and JOHN S. Bumpus. (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood Palace,‘and St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral.” By E. W. GrieRSON. (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“J am eight years old to-day,” says one of the characters in 
Hannah More’s “Coelebs.”” “I gave up all my gilt books 
with pictures this day twelvemonth; and to-day I give up 
all my story-books, and I am now going to read such books 
as men and women read.” The resolution announced with 
so much composure would be more difficult to keep to-day. 
The frontier between books for young people and those such 
as men and women read is not so clearly marked, and we 
have no doubt that many persons of mature years could turn 
with satisfaction to those upon our list. They are all con- 
cerned with history, history of peoples, of places, and of 
persons, for though some of them are collections of bio- 
graphies, we have Carlyle’s warrant for grouping them 
under the more dignified if often duller heading. 

Mrs. O’Neill’s book is the most ambitious and, in some 
ways, the best of the group. Its author has been a lecturer 
in history in the University of Manchester, so that her work 
has a weight of scholarship behind it, a fact that may 
reassure parents who are anxious to prevent wrong notions 
of history from being implanted on young minds in their 
most impressionable years. It is true that there will always 
be differences as to what are right and wrong notions of 
history, and we should demur to some of Mrs. O’Neill’s 
verdicts. But we know of no other work which covers the 
ground in quite the same way. The history of the world 
from the primitive cave-men to the Chinese Revolution is 
told in a compass of five hundred and forty pages, and 
in a simple style that will appeal to children. And in 
addition there are a large number of illustrations, copies of 
pictures and statues and buildings, as the author puts it, 
made by the very people that can be read about in the book. 

The next two books on the list are collections of bio- 
graphies, but both of them are calculated to foster and 
encourage a taste for history. Mr. Moncrieff begins with the 
Greeks and Trojans, and he gives short biographies of all 
the great historical characters from Lycurgus and Cyrus 
down to Napoleon and Wellington. His book is a volume in 
the “Great Achievements Series,’ and we are glad to notice 
that he has something to say of the achievements of peace 
as well as those of war. He does not deal out. his highest 
praise to the most successful fighters. He always takes sides, 
and when summing up the careers of men like Frederick 
the Great and Louis XIV., he brings out the loss and 
wretchedness that formed the background of their glory. Mr. 
Gilliat’s “Heroes of the Indian Mutiny ” is more limited in 
scope. It gives a good account of the most stirring deeds 
of the Mutiny, and of the British Generals—Nicholson, the 
Lawrences, Taylor, Havelock, Outram, Campbell, Roberts, 
and others—who won their fame in its suppression. 

Miss Steedman’s “ When They were Children ”’ tells the 
story of the early years of forty-five famous men and women. 
“I was not initiated into my rudiments till near four years 
of age,” Evelyn records in his “ Diary’ with a hint of sur- 
prise at such procrastination. Many of the children in Miss 
Steedman’s book were initiated into their rudiments while 
still of tender years, and they soon showed signs of future 
greatness. Oddly enough, John Stuart Mill finds no room 
in her pages, though his was certainly a famous childhood. 
On the other hand, Miss Steedman gives her readers 
pleasant glimpses of Mozart picking out his notes on the 
piano, of Hans Andersen inventing tales of castles and fairies 
for his young companions, of Sir Isaac Newton making models 
of water-clocks and sun-dials, and of George Washington not 





and on the same account no doubt the book will prove so. 





telling a lie. Her book is well planned and well written. 
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From Smith, Elder & Co." s List. 


2nd Edition Now Rides ord E dition in the yes, 
In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 42s, net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. 


Volume |, Being the Journals of Captain 
R. F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N. 


Volume II.—The Reports of the Journeys and Scientifie Work 

undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and the surviving 

members of the Expedition. Arranged by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B.., 
F.R.S. With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, 4 
Facsimile Pages, 260 Illustrations and Maps. 


“The finest of modern tales of heroism in exploration. It is se 
reat a tale that we should like it read by every man and boy in 
he British Empire.”—Spectator 

‘Indeed, it is a wonderful tale of manliness that these two 
volumes tell us. I put them down now; but I have been for a few 
days in the company of the brave ‘ “—Punch. 





From the Porch. 


By LADY RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray), Author of '‘ Old 
Kensington,” &c. With a Portrait and an Illustration. 
Large post 8vo, fs, net. 

“Her kindly and graceful essays go straight to the heart of 
many people. Lady Ritchie in her most charming vein of 
reminiscence.’’—Times. 

“It is as a living voice speaking of the literary giants of a past 
generation that the book stands by itself, triumphant and 
aweel *"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Folk ef the Furrow. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. StR Horace PLuNKETT, D.L., P.C. 
(Ireland), K.C. V. O., &e, Large post | 8vo. 6s. net. 


In Thackeray’ s London: Pictures and Text. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With an Appreciation by 
the Right Hon Sir ALGERNON WEST. ec. B. With 
Miustrations. Super reyel 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Romance of Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume and in 
the same vigorous, picturesque style.”’—Times 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
2nd Impression in the Press. 


The Coryston Family. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD,  -caeea of ‘The Mating 
of Lydia,” 


‘About the best story its author yo ever written A most 
touching, eloquent, and intensely human story. Pa —Daily Telegraph 


Thorley Weir. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Dodo,’ “ The Osbornes,” &c, 
2nd Impression in the Press. 


“A thoroughly ee story. Everyone who misses it will 
miss a good thing.”—IlWorld 


Watersprings (A Novel). 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘From a Cellege 
Window,” &c. 
3rd Impression in the Press. 
** Watersprings,’ in short, is exactly the story, tender, intre 


spective, and lovable, that Mr. A. C. Benson’ s countless admirers 
will Tost thank him for having written. I do so now "—Punch 


In the Cockpit of Europe. 
By COLONEL ALSAGER POLLOCK. 


“A vivacious narrative, presenting many problems of strategy. 
and following the fortunes in war and love of an enterprising 
subaltern.” - imes. 





A Midsummer | Rose, 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘‘Honey, my 
Honey,” Xe. 
“ Thoroughly interesting from start to finish, and its descriptions 
of rustic life and touches of rural character are very charming.” 
Sunday Times. 





Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on » eintintio. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

I. ELIZABETHAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS AND 
THEIR REPRESENTATION IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. By FRANK AYDELOTTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Il. ANGLO-ROMAN RELATIONS, 1558-1565. By C. G. 
BAYNE. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ul. THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE REIGN OF 
WILLIAM III. By A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 8s. 6d. net. 

English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century. By C. L. KINGSFORD. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Rise & Fall of the High Commission. 
By ROLAND G. USHER. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The King’s Council in England during 
the Middle Ages. By J. F. BALDWIN. 8&vo, 18s. net. 
Essays in Legal History. Read before the 
International Congress of Historical Studies held in London 
in 1913. Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Royal 8vo, 

216. net. 

Englands Parnassus. Compiled by ROBERT 
ALLOT, 1600. Edited by CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. On Oxford India Paper, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Collected Papers of Henry Sweet. 
Arranged by H. C. WYLD. 8vo, 18s. net. 

A Companion to Classical Texts. By 

‘, W. HALL. With Seven Plates. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

A History of Chess. By H.J.R. MURRAY. With 
160 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 38s. net; morocco back, 
42s. net. 

The Primitive Church and Reunion. 
By Dr. W. SANDAY. Leather back, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Layman’s Old Testament. Comprising 
The Major Part of the Old Testament, with Selections from 
the Apocrypha arranged from the Revisere’ Version, and 
Edited with Brief Notes by the Rev. Canon M. G. GLAZE 
BROOK. In 2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Part I. The Historical 
Books. With 11 Maps. Part II. The Prophets, The 
Psalms, and The Wisdom Books. With 3 Maps. Also in 
1 vol. on thin paper, with 11 Maps, 3s. 6d. net. 

An introduction to English Church 
Architecture. By FRANCIS BOND. With 1,400 Illustra 
tions. 2 vols. 4to, £2 2s. net. (‘* Church Art in England” 
Series.) 

The Tree of Knowledge. A Series of Lessons 
for Children on the First Half of the Book of Genesis. By 
LADY SYBIL SMITH. With a Preface by AYLMER 
MAUDE. Crown 8vo, with 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD POETS 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d. each ; on Oxford India paper. 
from 58s., and in superior bindings. Each volume contains a 
Photogravure Portrait. New Volumes. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. 
Including ‘‘The French Revolution.’’ With 15 facsimile 
title-pages. Edited by JOHN SAMPSON. 

A Century of Parody and imitation. 
Edited by W. JERROLD and R. M. LEONARD. Being 
Parodies of upwards of eighty Authors. 


THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS 
Cloth, 1s. Gd. net and 2s. per volume, and in various superior 
bindings. Mew Volumes. 
Kingsley’s Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. With Coloured Illustrations. 

Kingsley’s Poems (1848-70). 

Macaulay’s Essays. 2 vols. (one of Historical and 
one of Literary Essays). 

William Mborris’s Prose and Poetry 
(1856-1870). 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems and 
Translations, &c. (1850-70). 

A Century of Parody may also be obtained in this 


series, 





Ingatestone and the Essex Great Road 
with Fryerning. By E. E. WILDE. With four chapters 
on the Early History by Mrs. A. CHRISTY. 8vo, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 64 other Illustrations, 5 Maps 
and a Plan. 10s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE CA TALOGUE ON APPLICA TION. Cx 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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We do not care so much either for the design or the execu- 
tion of Kent Carr’s “ Love Stories of Royal Girlhood.’”’ The 
writer begins with the words, “ love is the oldest magic in 
the world,” and though we would not deny their truth, 
we hold that love has not usually been the motive of royal 
alliances, and we think that the attention of young people 
might be more profitably directed to other aspects of history. 
Nor do we approve of the method by which each princess 
is labelled with an epithet. ‘“ Marguerite, the Rivalled,” 
“Maria, the Tamed,’’ “‘ Wilhelmina, the Proud,” 
“ Alexandra, the Forsaken,’’ are not likely to be promptly 
identified by young readers. Nor are such clichés as “ his 
face set like a flint,” and “light as gossamer in the dance,” 
to be commended. 

“Helmet and Cowl’’ takes us into an ecclesiastical 
atmosphere. Its sub-title is “ Stories of Monastic and Mili- 
tary Orders,” and it begins with Saint Anthony the Hermit, 
its other contents including episodes in the lives of Saint 
Jerome, Saint Benedict, Saint Giovanni Gualberto, Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Louis, 
Saint Catherine of Siena, Saint John of God, and the Red 
Cross and White Cross Knights. The episodes, which are 
told to four children by an episcopal uncle, are of a nature 
to impress young imaginations with some of the striking 
scenes in ecclesiastical history. Mr. Stephen Reid 
contributes a number of good illustrations. 

For the last two volumes on our list, we have little but 
praise. Westminster Abbey contains within its walls much 
of the story of the English nation, and it would be difficult 
to visit it in the company of a better guide than Mr. 
Perkins. He traces the growth of the building, describes 
the great scenes that were enacted in it, and gives short 
accounts of the men, such as Islip, Andrewes, and Atterbury, 
who were connected with it, and to whose care and devotion 
it owes so much. Mr. Perkins knows the Abbey well, and 
his book is certain to fulfil its object, and induce readers 
to “enrich themselves with some of the moving memories 
and associations by which it is surrounded.’’ The late Mr. 
John Bumpus’s chapters on St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
same volume have not had the benefit of the author’s final 
revision, but they give an excellent account of Wren’s 
famous building. . 

What Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s are to 
London, Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood Palace, and St. 
Giles’s Cathedral are to Edinburgh. All three are situated on 
the “ Historic Mile,’’ the grim old castle on its rock at one 
end, the Cathedral in the High Street, and Holyrood at the 
end of the Canongate. These three buildings are, as Mr. 
Grierson says, “inextricably interwoven with the warp and 
woof of Scottish history,”’ and though the volume before us 
will find its widest appeal north of the Tweed, it can be 
warmly recommended to young people in this country who 
are on the look-out for a short and easy method of acquiring 
some knowledge of the history of Edinburgh and of 
Scotland. 





EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE. 


“Pioneers in Tropical America,” and ‘Pioneers in South 
Africa.” By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. (Blackie. 6s. each.) 

“With Hunter, Trapper, and Scout.” Personal Stories told 
by Lt.-Gen. Sir R. 8. BADEN-POWRLL, and others. Edited by 
ALFRED H. Mites. (Holden & Hardingham. 5s.) 


Sm Harry Joxunston has entered on a task congenial to 
him, and is acquitting himself with complete success. These 
are so many true stories of the men who, consciously or un- 
consciously, played their parts in the founding of the British 
Empire; and as Sir Harry has himself been a pioneer in 
this line, he brings a proper relish to his subject. The 
“plain truth,” he tells us, has been his aim; hence, of 
course, the youthful reader of these narratives will learn 
some things which the polite makers of “fiction for boys” 
find it prudent to leave unsaid. For ourselves, we see no 
reason why the little Raleighs sitting at the feet of Sir Harry 
Johnston should not hear all sides of the argument. This 
they will do. 

Chiefly, however, they will be thrilled and fascinated. 
These books illustrate the first coming of the white race into 
regions inhabited by people of a different type—with brown, 





black, or yellow skins; they show how the European was 







received, and “how he treated these races of the soil which 
gradually came under his rule owing to his superior know- 
ledge, weapons, wealth, or powers of persuasion.”” When 
the series is complete there will be stories of Frenchmen, 
Germans, Dutchmen, Portuguese, and Spaniards ; for all of 
these, in their perilous explorations of unknown lands and 
waters—in Canada, Malaysia, Australia, Ceylon, and in 
West, Central, and East Africa—helped in the raising of an 
Empire which was ultimately to be ours. 
Most of these adventurers, however, were of British 
stock— 
* that ie to say, they were English, Welsh, Scots, Irish, perhaps 
here and there a Channel Islander and a Manxman; or Nova 
Scotiane, Canadians, and New Englanders. The bulk of them 
were good fellows, a few were saints, a few were ruffians with 
redeeming features. Sometimes they were common men who 
blundered into great discoveries which will for ever preserve 
their names from perishing; occasionally they were men of 
fate, predestined, one might say, to change the history of the 
world by their revelations of new peoples, new lands, new 
rivers, new lakes, snow mountains, and gold mines. Here and 
there is a martyr like Marquette, or Livingstone, or Gordon, 
dying for the cause of a race not his own. And others again are 
mere boys, whose adventures come to them because they are 
adventurous, and whose feats of arms, escapes, perils, and 
successes are quite as wonderful as those attributed to the 
juvenile heroes of. Marryat and Stevenson.” 


But there is more than mere adventure in these books. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s readers will hear a great deal, told in 
a very interesting way, about the scenery, animals, and vege- 
tation of the lands through which he leads them, as well as 
about the people native to the soil. He has real cannibals 
to parade, and the very originals of Fenimore Cooper’s 
noble savages, the Red Indians who took scalps and tortured 
their prisoners, and who are now, for the most part, reduced 
to posing for the cinema. Here we see what the pirates of 
the Spanish Main (a phrase so dear to “R. L. 8.”) were 
really like; we are onlookers at slave-raids in Africa and 
trials for witchcraft; we witness deaths from thirst and 
episodes of almost complete starvation. No adventures that 
can happen to men in wild and unfamiliar worlds are 
missing. 

“With Hunter, Trapper, and Scout” contains much 
more than the title suggests, and nearly all is good of its 
kind. Here are innumerable examples of the sporting spirit 
as it is evinced, not only by the mere follower of game, but 
by the seaman, the soldier engaged in aerial scouting, the 
explorer, the naturalist, and the war correspondent. Here 
are deeds as moderately ancient as the hippopotami chases of 
Gordon Cumming and as fresh as the perils of military air- 
men at Tripoli. Sport is by no means always an exhibition 


of the murderous instinct. Mr. Miles, who has done his’ 


editorial work uncommonly well, says (and we venture to 
agree with him) :— 

“The healthy boy who, if he could do just as he likes, 
would be after big game to-morrow, would, in most cases, if 
he had his choice, much rather introduce his admiring friends 
to a live lion which he had captured without killing, than to a 
dried skin which he had killed more or less by accident, and a 
real zoological gardens peopled by one’s own captures would 
be much more interesting, to young sportsmen at any rate, than 
any collection of hunting trophies he might spread upon his 
carpets or hang upon his walls. Regent’s Park appeals much 
more surely to the young and healthy mind than South Kensing- 
ton.” , 


The stories in this collection are chiefly actual records 
made by famous travellers and others, and these are supple- 
mented by true tales from the pens of well-known profes- 
sional writers. General Baden-Powell opens the volume 
with a capital little history of personal adventure—“ Scout- 
ing in Matabeleland.” Mr. Selous writes of lion hunting, 
Mr. Frank Bullen of whaling, Mr. Baillie Grohman of 
golden eagles in the Tyrol. Colonel Cody (‘‘ Buffalo Bill ’’) 
once again meets the great chief, Yellow Hand, and slays 
him. A German officer treats of aerial scouting in the old 
balloon during the Franco-Prussian War. Concerning the 
same campaign there is a vivid sketch by Archibald Forbes 
of a misadventure which nearly cost him his life in the streets 
of Paris on the day of the triumphal entry of the Germans. 
But Forbes was “a bad ’un to beat.” His head was battered, 
his garments were made ribbons of; but he recovered his 
note-book, and 

“In the afternoon I drove to the Crown Prince of Saxony’s 


headquarters, and later the same evening started for London 
with my budget of news.” 
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New Books by L. T. MEADE. 


Chambers Gift Books 





New Books by MAY BALDWIN. 





GIRLS FROM KINGS ROYAL HILDA’S EXPERIENCES 
8 Coloured Illus. L. T. Meade, 6/- 6 Coloured Illus. May Baldwin, 5/- 
“a story full of movement, told 10/6 net (per post 11/1) “A fascinating story of life in 
who understands the girl mind very ADAM BEDE iat cine telemieaiiien 
thoroughly.”—Lady’s piitorial ed George Eliot MOLL MEREDYTH, MADCAP 


CHESTERTON GIRL GRADUATES 
6 Coloured Illus. L. T. Meade, 5/- 
“Tara O'Donnell will be admired 






“The exquisite touch and delicacy both of the humour 
and the pathos I have never seen the like of.” 


A Choice Présentation Edition of this masterpiece of 
Fiction, with 16 Original Drawings in Colourand 





6 Coloured Illus. May Baldwin, 3/6 

A story of the Straits Settlements. 
Moll keeps her parents and others 
cortinually in hot water, but manages 


—Charles Dickens. 






and respected, as well as loved, by Dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches by to have a rattling good time herself. 

girl readers.”—Westminster Gazette. GORDON BROWNE TROUBLESOME TOPSY 

GIRLS OF ABINGER CLOSE “This is the most handsome form in which ‘Adam Bede’ —§ Coloured Illus. May Baldwin, 3/6 
6 Coloured Illus. L.T. Meade, 3/6 has over yet been presented.”’—Sphere. nud clever and humerous a ed 

r 0 . 

Poppy Abinger dedicates her life to Topsy is 6 : chawacher.” "—Westminster 

@ sacred trust which her father has CHAMBERS’ Gazette. 

committed to her Right nobly does XMAS LIST, — 

Poppy fulfil her task. 

















New Books for Boys and Girls. 


BOY SCOUT IN THE BALKANS 
6 Coloured Illus. J. Finnemore, 5/- 
“As exciting as it is up-to-date.” 





illustrated in 
Colour, will be 
sent post free 
on application 
to ° R. 
CHAMBERS, 
Ltd., 38 Soho 
Sq., London, 

















Children’s Picture Books. 
3/6 net each (per post, 3/11). 
LARDER LODGE _B.&N. Parker 


Authorsof ‘Frolic Farm.” 
“A boarding-house beside the sea, 


; “ kept by a family of foxes. A motley 
—Birmingham Post. A stirring + and = oentinein ersive 06 the 
story.”—Glasgow Herald. Edinburgh. poe Oe from that moment until 
A HE \ nw opt the presentation of bills, their adven- 

RO OF THE MUTINY From “ Adam Bede.” eae m7 tae Sacee. A tures and the consequent fun are fast 

. a _ 
Sraeumneeie i net pe post ye ee 
“The story is irresistible.’—Weekly well done that ‘children o arger 


Scotsman. 


ROSALY’S NEW SCHOOL 
4ColouredIllus. Elsie Oxenham, 3/6 


Tells how Rosaly finds new friends, 
and gets into trouble through the re- 
strictions placed on her freedom. 


LORNA DOONE B.D. Blackmore 


A Charming Edition, with 13 Original Drawings in 
Colour and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
GORDON BROWNE 
“The artist is in his element with fair Lorna and honest 


John, and the wild and reckless folk of Doone. 
charming and lovable volume.’ 


growth’ will thoroughly enjoy it.” 
—Manchester City News. 


BUSTER BROWN THE FUN 
MAKER 


R. F. Outcault 

“Full of good things. Really the 

temptations which assail Buster are 
very human.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


Truly a 
’—Globe. 





ais, net (per post, 21s. 7d.). 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH 


ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
A Superb Edition with 30 Original Draw- 
ings in Colour, and over 60 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches by 

JAMES RIDDELL, R.S.W. 


“An ideal gift-book, a fund of unfailing 
entertainment to the mind and a joy to the 
eye.”’—Manchester City News. 


Sketches by 


story could desire. 








10s. 6d. net (per post, 115, 1d.). 


THE CLOISTER & THE HEARTH 
CHARLES READE 


A Beautiful Edition, with 20 Original Draw- 
ings in Colour and a Series of Pen-and-Ink 


GORDON BROWNE 
“Is all the keenest admirers of a classic 


A better gift-book than 
this there could hardly be.’ 


——————————————— ree er 


21s, net (per post, 21s, 7d.) 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS & THEIR NESTS 
Described by 
A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON 
Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
An admiraole Gift Book with 132 Original 
Drawings in Celour by 
GEORGE RANKIN. 


‘*The volume is a book of rare excellence.’ 


'—Daily Telegraph. —Scotemen. 








From ROBERT scorTrrT: S List. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. Ss. WALPOLE, D.D. 
BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 
THE SHRINE AND THE PRESENCE, 
Sust published. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE’S CHANCE. 4s. 6d. net. 


4 complete List of Works by Bishop Walpole, free on application. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Commended by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 


Hpples of Gold. 


A COMMONPLACE BOOK OF SELECTED READINGS. 
Intended to Suggest Thoughts, Lay Aen ae ‘pues up 
Character. By the Rev. . B. TREVELYAN, h Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. H. C. BEECHING, D.D. MGleth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LOVE’S LONG CAMPAIGN. 
By the Rev. CAMPBELL N. MOODY, M.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Author of “The Saints of Formosa,” &c. 

AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
By the Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A VISION AND A VOICE. The 


Awakening ef To-dav. 
By the Rev. R. G. PHILIP, M.A. Cloth, 3g. 6d. net. 
Write for Catalogue C. 106 of New Books, sent post free. 

















London: ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





The latest Works by Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, D.D. 


SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Cloth, 3s. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Bound in artistic boards, silk register, with gilt and colour 
design, and an Illustration of the aor Family. Printed in 
sepia. 18. 6d. net. This dainty booklet will make a most 
acceptable and seasonable gift. 


ULSTER FOLKI ORE. 


By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F.R.A.I. With 12 Illustrations and 
Plans. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“A very suggestive and valuable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A VISIT TO VENICE, and Other Sketches. 
By WILLIAM WOODROOFE. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Now Ready—The New Volume of 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Volume XXVII. for 1913 Edited by J. HERBERT SLATER. 
Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 278. 6d. net. Detailed Prospectus of 
“* Book-Price Current post free on application. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 7, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 




















BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GARDEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. 
This volume is eniform with “Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens.” 
It contains nearly 100 Plates, many being specially prepared for this 
work in colour by eminent artists. It constitutes the best book yet 
published on the subject. Small crown 4to. 128. 6d. net. 


WITH GAMERA AND RUCKSACK IN THE OBERLAND 
AND VALAIS. By REGINALD A. MALBY, F.R.PS., F.RES. 
Author of “‘ The Story of My Rock Garden.” 
The illustrations, nearly co in number, in colour, photogravure, 
and half-tone, are a special feature of the book. Mr. Malby is an 
expert with the camera, and an authority on Alpine gardening, a 
truly delightful combination, as the illustrations bear witness. 
Demy 8vo. 300 pages, handsomely bound. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


BIRD LIFE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
By JOHN H. SALTER, D.Sc. 
Dr. Salter has for many years been a keen observer and student of 
bird-life. He has a vivid stvle, and many of his chapters are full of 
word pictures. He shows himself to be a follower of Gilbert White 
word pictures. The plates, which are specially mounted, comprise a 
series in colour from the Nesting Series of British Birds at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF EVANGELINE. 
MTllustrated in Colour by M. L. KIRK. 
Longfellow’s great poem in a new and original form. The poem itself 
is printed in extenso, with beautiful illustrations. In addition, the 


Editor contributes valuable and interesting details of the history 
and setting of the poem. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE YEAR 1913 ILLUSTRATED. 


Being the Fifth Volume of the Series commenced in 
The Wonderful Year 1909. 
An illustrated record of the year’s doings. Full of pictures in 
colour and half-tone, it forms an ideal gift-book. 
This year’s feature: Modern History and Children’s Drawing 
Competitions. 
28. 6d. net. 









For the Children. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Pictured in Colour and Line by GEORGE SOPER. 
This -—_ rm the sixth volume of our Children’s Presentation 
Series are uniform in size, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
picture jackets. 5s. 


THE LAMP GIRL. 
And other Stories. By ETHEL CARNIE. 
A little book of fairy tales, filled with that same poetic beauty, with 
that same imagination and simplicity that inspired the Author's 
well-known “Songs of a Factory Girl.” Illustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON. 2s. 6d. net. 

AMELIA T¥E PROMPT. 

Written and Illustrated by M. €. HOWARD. 
Charmingly intimate stories of child-life, by a writer who holds the 

key to the heart of a little one. 28. 6d. net 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
HEADLEY BROTHERS, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
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Among other contributors (and not one but has a good 
yarn to spin) are Sir Ernest Shackleton, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Mr. Jack London, Admiral Peary, Clark Russell, G, A. 
Henty, Stanley—the last three, of course, have quitted our 
ranks—Mrs. Croker, Miss Ena Fitzgerald, and Miss Kathlyn 
Rhodes. 

Books more expensive than these will be offered to 
youthful readers this season; but many of the youngsters, 
we fancy, will tind little else as sincerely to their liking. 
The colored illustrations in Sir Harry Johnston’s two 
volumes are first-rate. 


GIFT-BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 


Every Christmas season brings us fresh editions of favorite 
volumes, produced in a form that makes them pleasant to the 
eye, as well as things to be desired to make one wise. Some 
weeks ago, we were remonstrated with for holding that Mrs. 
Sherwood’s ‘‘ The Fairchild Family ’’ had ceased to be a 
favorite of the children of the present day. We were cer- 
tainly surprised to learn that it is still selling. This season’s 
buyers can have it in an edition, published by Messrs. Black 
(6s.), which is illustrated in color by Miss Sybil Tawse. Its 
editor, Lady Strachey, has omitted the prayer and hymn with 
which every chapter ended, as well as the book’s ‘‘ morbid 
insistence on death in its most terrible forms as a precursor 
of Hell,’’ while retaining the religious teaching on which 
the work is based in its milder and more tolerant form. Mr. 
Darton, who championed “The Fairchild Family” in om 
columns, is responsible for a new edition of another perennial 
favorite, “The Seven Champions of Christendom” (Wells 
Gardner, 6s.). He is of opinion that Johnson’s original 
work was based on a familiar story of the day, and in the 
version now printed both Johnson’s text and the early 
chap-books have been used “as seemed most consistent 
with continuity and the reasonable divagations of romance.”’ 
This new version is a good one, and Mr, Norman Ault’s 
pictures are in the true spirit of the work. 
+ x - 

Two other favérites that come in handsome editions are 
Ballantyne’s * Coral Island” (Nisbet, 10s. 6d. net) and J. H. 
Wyss’s—how many of those who have enjoyed the book 
remember the author’s name ?—‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson ”’ 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net). The former 
volume has a preface by Sir J. M. Barrie, who pays a tribute to 
** Ballantyne the Brave.’’ The author of ‘‘ Peter Pan’”’ 
used to look upon Ballantyne as the writer of the Hundred 
Best Books, and wondered why that list ever needed to be 
a subject of controversy, but he thought that they all lagged 
behind ‘‘ The Coral Island.’’ ‘It egged me on,’’ he says, 
‘not merely to being wrecked every Saturday for months 
in a long-suffering garden, but to my first work of fiction, a 
record of our adventures, the ‘Log Book.’’’* Sir James 
Barrie has also pleasant memories of ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,’’ but he thought it almost too satisfactory. ‘‘ The 
house in a tree was certainly delicious and not to be for- 
gotten ; but, on the whole, they found too much growing to 
their hand.’’ When we look at these fine editions of both 
books, we are almost inclined to pronounce them to be “ too 
satisfactory.’’ Certainly, the boys who are given them will 
have cause for gratitude. We may here say a word of praise 
for an edition of Stevenson's “ The Pavilion on the Links” 
(Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. net), illustrated by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. It will not rival either of the two books just men- 
tioned, but it makes an appropriate present for boys who 
have outgrown them. 

+. * * 

No Christmas season would be satisfactory if it did not 
bring us fresh editions of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.’’ This 
year we have a choice of two; one, illustrated by Mr. George 
Soper and published by Messrs. Headley (5s.), and another 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Folkard and published by Messrs. 
Black (6s.). When Professor Galland translated these 
Arabian tales into French in the eighteenth century, he 
opened up a mine of pleasure for the nurseries of Europe. 
At first they were credited to the genius of Galland himself, 
and it is said that the young men of Paris used to gather 
in groups underneath his windows and shout until he 
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appeared to tell them a story. Uniform in size and price 
with Messrs. Black’s edition of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ’’ are 
issued “Tales from the Earthly Paradise,’ selected and 
arranged by Mr. W. J. Glover, and ‘‘ Greek Wonder Tales,” 
edited by Miss Lucy Garnett. Both volumes have the merit 
of breaking fresh ground. Mr. Glover has taken twelve of 
the stories in William Morris's ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ”’ 
and told them in a prose version for children, keeping as 
far as possible to Morris’s own words.’ Miss Garnett’s book 
is a collection of the popular tales of the modern Greeks. 
She has translated these from the local dialects in which they 
have been orally transmitted. Many of the characters are 
survivals of the classical myths, but they have undergone 
modification, and they are recruited by additional figures 
endowed with Oriental attributes and imagery. 
“ + - 

‘‘ Tue Children’s Blue Bird,’’ by Georgette Leblanc 
(Methuen, 5s. net), is the story of Maeterlinck’s play, told 
for children by Madame Maeterlinck. It has been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, and is pro- 
vided with illustrations by Mr. Albert Rothenstein. The 
book will be welcomed by those who do not possess the fine 
edition of the play itself, issued by the same publishers a 
couple of years ago. Madame Maeterlinck has told the story 
well, inventing some fresh incidents and adding touches of 
her own. Messrs. Methuen also publish a new illustrated 
edition of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ The Wind in the 
Willows ”’ (7s. 6d. net). It is unnecessary to praise Mr. 
Grahame’s work. His charm and fancy have captivated 
thousands of readers, and Mr. Paul Bransom’s illustrations 
are in keeping with the text. Another gift-book deserving 
notice is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Just So Stories ’’ (Mac- 
millan, 6s. net). In this new edition they are furnished 
with colored plates by Mr. Joseph Gleeson in addition to 
Mr. Kipling’s illustrations in black and white. 

* s * 

Amone other reprints, Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Queen’s 
Treasures Series” (2s. 6d. net each) are entitled to special notice. 
The three volumes before us, Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ The Little 
Duke,”’ Mrs. Ewing’s “ Jackanapes, and Other Tales,’’ and 
a selection of stories from ‘‘ Aunt Judy’s Magazine,”’ are 
really beautiful little books. Similar praise can be given to 
Mr. Arthur Rackham’s ‘‘ Mother Goose ’’ (Heinemann, 6s. 
net). Mr. Rackham has made a choice of the nursery rhymes 
that he knew and liked best in his own nursery days, and 
he has kept to the versions with which he was familiar. 
Needless to say, his illustrations have all the quaint humor 
he has taught us to expect. Other books for smaller children 
are Messrs. Ward, Lock’s amusing Little Wonder Books 
series (1s. net each), and a collection of Picture Books and 
Toy Books for children, illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and published by Mr. John Lane. Mr. Lane is also the 
publisher of two original stories, ‘‘ The Universe and the 
Mayonnaise,’”’ by Mr. Brailsford Robertson, and ‘‘ Nancy 
in the Wood,’”’ by Miss Marion Bryce (3s. 6d. net each). 
Both are good additions to the nursery library, and Miss K. 
Clausen has supplied both with illustrations that are artistic 
as well as humorous. 

+ + - 

Some mention must be made of the annual volumes that 
are eagerly welcomed by young people at this time of year. 
‘* Herbert Strang’s Annual’’ (Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. net) is one of the best of them. It has stories 
of adventure and of school life, written by authors’ whose 
names are familiar to young readers, a number of good 
illustrations, and articles on scientific and engineering 
topics, such as launching a liner, the Panama Canal, and 
locomotive developments of to-day. The annual volume of 
‘* Chums ”’ (Cassell, 8s.) is a bulkier work on similar lines 
and deserving of equal praise. ‘‘ St. Nicholas’’ (Warne, 
2 parts, 6s. each) appears in two handsome volumes, clearly 
printed, and containing an abundance of illustrations. 
‘*The British Boy’s Annual” and ‘ The British Girl’s 
Annual ”’ (Cassell, 5s. each) ought not to be overlooked, 
while other books of the type deserving the attention of 
buyers are ‘‘ Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children ’’ (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net), ‘‘ Blackie’s Children’s 
Annual” (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), ‘‘ Sunday Reading for the 
Young” (Wells Gardner, 3s.), ‘The Prize’ (Wells 
Gardner, 1s. 6d.), and ‘‘Cassell’s Annual for Boys and 
Girls ”’ (Cassell. 3s. 6¢.), 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. Lid. 


Bird Cay: a Tale 
By of Adventure 


H, DE VERE By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of 

STACPOOLE. “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” &c. TIlus- 
trated in Colour by 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


. Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of 





WHEELW RIGHT. 











ARCHIBALD “How It Works.” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 
WILLIAMS, Illustrations by HowARD PENTON. 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and en- 
__sineering subjects. 
itm Helmet and Cowl 


with A By W. M. LETTS and M. F. 8S. LETTS. 
Stories of the Founders of Religious Orders. 

MICHTY Illustrated by STEPHEN REID, and uniform 

ARMY. with “The Mighty Army,”’ “Animal Why 
Book,” &c. 5S. net. 


The Seven Champions 
of Christendom 


Just By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author of 

PUBLISHED. “Tales of The Canterbury Pilgrims.” With 
Title and Frontispiece in Colour, and numer- 
ous Black and White Illustrations by NORMAN 
AvULT. The new volume in Darton’s Fine Art 
Series. Printed on a paper. 68. 


THE LATEST FICTION 


s* As funny A ia 
ve tomime. Y LUtter in Feathers 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous 
— Aberdeen Illustrations by GkoRGE Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 
Free Presse. “The book is full of humorous experiences. It 
has given me some hearty laughter.’—C. K.8. in the 
SPHERE. 


«ante A White Passion 











book on By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 

oe “Stamped not only by close observation, but by 
Canada. that comprehending sympathy which lends life to the 
Dally Mall, simple toil of men and women. . . . A real tale of 


the prairies. "—T.1 P.’s WEEKLY. 








The ‘Fathers’ & Sons’’ 


The New 
Guv nor 


By JOHN BARNETT. 
Cloth, 6s. 


“The third of a series called 
The Fathers’ and Sons’ Library. 
If the volumes to come are as 
good as this it will be a reul 
blessing to know of these books. 

. Just the sort of story it 
ought to be.”—THE FIELD. 


Library 
Jim Davis 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

“A book that would have de- 
lighted Stevenson. A capital tale 
and well told.”—PuUNcH. 


3rd Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


Martin 
Hyde 


By JOHN ‘MASEFIELD. 
Cloth, 6s. 


4 Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX. — gilt, 5s. ; paper 


416 Large Pages. Nearly 300 Illustrations. 12 Coloured Plates. 
“ Still holds its own as first _favourite.’ ’—Scotsman. 














SUNDAY and Everyday Reading for the Young. 
416 Large Pages. 250 New Illustrations. 4 Coloured Plates. 
Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 5s. 


NOTHING BgrreR.—‘ We can imagine nothing better calculated to 
encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and 


— . ie bs 
FoR BOYS THE PRIZE For GIRLS 


About 100 Dlustrations and 12 Coloured Plates, 1s. 2d., 1s. 6d., 2s. & 2s. 6d. 
“It would be difficult to find a better book.’ Westminster Gazette. 


LEADING STRINGS. The Baby’s Annual. 


Large . Abundance of Pictures. Easy Words. 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
“Nothing could be better.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON as CO,, Ltd., 3, Paternoster Bulldings, 
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NELSON’S 
Books for the Christmas Season 
7/6 The Marquis of emai, 


NET. By JOHN B HAN. With 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure, and 11 Maps and Plans. 
Mr. Buchan has produced a careful study of 
the career of one who was probably the greatest 
Scottish man of action, and certainly the greatest 
Scottish soldier. 


6/- The Fairy Book. By mrs. craix. 


NET. With 32 reproductions from Drawings by some of 
the best Artists. 

This is a juvenile edition de luxe of the best 

collection of fairy tales ever issued in this 


country. 
5/- Story of the Great Armada. 
NET. By RICHARD HALE. With 8 Plates in full 


colour, 8 in Monotone, and 10 Sketch Maps. 

In this new volume the author makes a careful 
historical study of the origin, progress, and 
defeat of the famous expedition which Philip 
of Spain launched against England in the 
“Spacious times of Great Elizabeth.” 


5/- A Book of Palestine. .y 


NET. RICHARD PENLAKE. With 24 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
This attractive volume is the record of actual 
journeys undertaken in the Holy Land a short 
time ago. 


3/6 The Girl’s Budget. taitea by JEAN 


M’INTOSH. With 16 reproductions of Water- 
colour Drawings by first-class Artists. 

This attractive Annual, now in its second year, 
contains a capital collection of short stories 
suitable for girls from fourteen to twenty. 


3/6 Beyond the Dragon Temple. 


By ROBERT HUDSON. With 6 Coloured tes 


3/6 Florence Nightingale. By 


ANNIE MATHESON. Beautifully Illustrated with 
reproductions from Portraits and Photographs. 


3/6 Things to Make. by anrcui- 


BALD WILLIAMS. Fully Illustrated with useful 
diagrams drawn exactly to scale. 


3/6 The Fight at Summerdale. 


By JOHN a. This battle forms the centre 
of an historical romance of the sixteenth century. 
With 6 Coloured Plates. 


3/6 Cousin Betty. sy cGERALDINE 
MOCKLER. With 6 Coloured Plates. 


BEAUTIFUL XMAS GIFTS. 
NELSON’S 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


Printed on India Paper. Large Type. Gilt Top. 
Each Volume only 4-inch in thickness. 
Limp Leather, 28. 6d. per Volume net. 
Leather Boards, 38. per Volume net. 
DICKENS’S NOVELS ... 
THACKERAY’S WORKS c tomplete in 14 Volumes. 
SCOTT’S NOVELS Complete in 25 Volumes. 
Also Selected Works by LEVER, KINGSLEY, LORD 
LYTTON, JANE AUSTEN, BRONTE, SHAKESPEARE, 
DUMAS, &c., &. 


Complete tia on application. 








15 Volumes. 





Dainty Volumes in Leather Bindings. 


The “Velvet” Series, 
2s. 6d. net. 


In different patterns and shades of Leather. Packed 
in elegant box. 
A new Series of 40 Volumes by various Popular Authors. 


Ge Write for List of Titles, post free. 
*.* On Sale at all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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Messrs. Chapman | XMAS | and Hall’s List 


Very fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


TIGERLAND : Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and Adventure in 
Benga!. By C. E. GOULDSBURY, Author of “ Life in the Indian Police,” etc. 


aad A series ) of adv entures of the sort that makes truth more interesting than fiction.’ "—Seoteman. 


With Wiestentionn, Coloured Meee, ott Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CESARE BORGIA: A Biography. sy Ww. H. WOODWARD (Christ Church, Oxford, 
and formerly Professor in the University of Liverpool). 


“The author has performed his task uncommonly well; his volume is a model of careful scholarship, research, and 
balanced judgment.’’—nglish Review. 














Just Ready. With many unique Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A BRITISH CHAPLAIN IN PARIS DURING THE PEACE NEGOTIA- 


TIONS OF 1801-12. From the unpublished Manuscripts of Rev. DAWSON WARREN, M.A.. for more 
than 40 years Vicar of Edmonton. Edited with Notes and Introductian, by A. M. BROADLEY, Author of 
‘* Napoleon in Caricature,” ete. 

“A useful addition to the stock of documents which enable us to see the past through contemporary eyes. "— Times. 


MELTON AND HOMESPUN : Nature and Sport in Prose and Verse. 
By J. M. B. DURHAM (*‘ Marshman”’), and R. J. RICHARDSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece and Seven 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

=i We can imagine no better gift for a lover of sport. ”"—Daily Telegraph. 








With Six Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. By the late M. LE VICOMTE E-M. DE VOGUE, of the Académie 


Frangaise. 
“Tt is remarkable that 60 ) famous and influenti al a book has | never been Englished before.’ "—E vening Standard. 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER: Sermon Preached in Sherborne 
School Chapel. By NOWELL SMITH, M.A., Headmaster. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“We should like to speak at greater length about this ech, because it is so important, and yet so difficult to find 
teachings addressed to boys which do more good than harm. But this is one of them, and we congratulate alike Mr. 
Nowell Smith on his book, and Sherborne upon her head.’’—Globe. 


THE BEST NOVEL LIST IN LONDON. 





THE JOY OF YOUTH. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“We turn the last page with a sense of having made an untramelled, rather tremendous, delicious excursion in 
‘ exhilarating air.” —Times. 
“A very modern and d very b beautiful story.” —Express. 





ONE OF THE CROWD. By Madame ALBANESI. 


“— delightful love- -story. . . - Its s editions ought to be ) many times sold out.”—Z7.P.’s Weekly. 


‘The most significant stories of the day are those comprising THE TRILOGY of the Life of Richard 
Furlong, by E. TE EMPLE THURSTON, The first of these, entitled THE ANTAGONISTS, was 


published last autumn, and has passed through many editions. The second, called RICHARD "he ag 





is now in demand at ‘all libraries, and reckons among the great successes of 1913; while the thi f 
the series, THE ACHIEVEMENT, which the ‘“ Athenssum ” “awaits with interest, ” will comniéfice 
publication in January in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


LORD LONDON: A Romance of To-Day. By KEBLE HOWARD. 


: “There is no —s ue this novel —_, re one af a ome of books on self-help. No detail is missing to show 
10W a young man wi rains, courage, and confidence in himself may become rich and ful. 
with altered names, and just a trimming of embroidery.”—Standard. —e o 0 Seg 








THE ROAD TO VICTORY Rose Schuster | THE GREY CAT __ J. B. Harris-Burland 


* Makes one think of Dumas. This book comes as near to 
that unapproachable model as anything we can remember.” 





“A most fascinating story of crime, full of living people and 
thrilling episode.”—Vanity Fair. slevaiie’ 


—Times. 

THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE W. L. Courtney | MELUTOVNA: A Romance of Russia Hannah Berman 
* Brilliant studies . . . the best book of short stories we “Told with an abundance of character, always real and 
have seen for some time ’—Vanity Fair. = he a sa a gece | a of the lot of the Jew 
F under Russian rule, and in a restrained and sincere style whict 
THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING Edwin Pugh | is singularly effective."—Times. ee we 

“The merriest mixture conceivable.”—Sunday Times. - 
JEAN AND LOUISE Antonin Dusserre 


GOLD LACE: A Studyin Girlhood — Ethel Colburn Mayne 


. story is managed Bo I ne eg poy | skill, ne is 
serious, as well as a satirical exposure of a phase of social : 
fife which has hitherto been regarded more in fun than in THE VULGAR LOVER Vincent Brown 


earnest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “ Shows remarkable imagination and power.”—Truth. 


FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN HEART _ Violet A. Simpson 


“A little gem of poetic literature.”—Ladies’ Field. 


‘One of the best historical romances of recent years.” THE SHADOW OF THE DRAGON Caecilia Moore 
e Daily Telegraph. “ Be ap * o —— more zoetie. Re = neues’ We 
an intensity of feeling and conviction tha ou ouch the 

THE MAGIC FIRE Frances Hammond | most sluggish conscience . . . this story is certainly told 


“Full of humanity from beginning to end.”—Vanity Fair. with great capability.”—Daily News. 


THE WOMAN FLINCHES ~ Mrs. Fred Reynolds | tHe CHAPS OF HARTON By Desmond Coke, 2s. 6d. net 


“A poignantly pathetic study of a supersensitive child.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. *Screamingly funny.”—Times. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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